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SCRIBNER’S NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


- Suitable for Holiday Gifts. 





With 8 full peses and 14 
head and tail pieces by 
Albert Herter, all repro- 
daced in 0 


by the same artist. 








} 

With 48 drawings, 27 of 
them being fall pages, 
of characteristic London 
scenes by the author. 


+ 








ns 
With 25 Illustrations by 
the Misses Cowles. 
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OLD CREOLE DAYS. By George W. Cable. 
Large Svo, $6.00. 

“ A truly luxurious edition.”—The Nation. 
“ A triumph of art in bookmaking.”—Rochester Democrat. 


“A gift-book for the holidays, in which a piece of real literature is really illustrated in a manner that leaves 
nothing to be desired.”—Brooklyn Life. 


LONDON: As‘Seen by C. D. Gibson. 
Written and Illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson. 


, Large folio, 12x18 inches, $5.00. 

* Certainly no more acceptable souvenir for the holiday season could be devised.”— Brooklyn Eagle. 

JOHN KENDRICK BANGS says of Mr. Gibson in a review of this volume: ‘“* We have perhaps among us one who 
may confidently claim to be the Dickens of the pencil.” 

‘It is as a record of the most highly cultivated and finished social group in the world that Mr. Gibson’s draw- 
ings chiefly appeal to Americans and as such they will be given flatte: ing attention. Printed in faultless manner 
on smooth, heavy cream colored plate paper, and bound in parchment paper with a strikingly picturesque cover 
design, Mr. Gibson’s London is easily the noteworthy volume of the holiday season.” —Boston Beacon. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN OLD VIRGINIA. By Thomas Nelson Page. 


12mo, $ 1.50. 


Many of the lovable peculiarities and the individual social developments of ante-bellum Virginia have been 
dwelt upon by Mr. Page in his stories, but the present volume contains his only careful and detailed study of the 
conditions that obtained before the ravages of war laid the country desolate. Assisted by old photographs and 
daguerreotypes, the Misses Cowles have produced a series of pictures which, while charmingly imaginative and 
artistic, help the reader greatly in obtaining a correct idea of the people and things described. 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS TREE. By Henry van Dyke. 





With full-page illustra- 
tions by Howard Pyle, re- 
produced in photograv- 
ure, decorative borders, 
illuminated title. and a 
st:iking cover design. 








+ 
With 56 full-page illus- 
trations from  photo- 
graphs. 

} 








With about 30 illustra- 
tions, comprising 3 re- 

uctions of hitherto 
unpublished bird draw- 


i 10 portraits of Au- 
daven, © e 





THE 





With about 400 illus- 
trations from rare old 
engravings, paintings, 
documents, and pho 
graphs. 











Svo, $1.50. 
**Nomore exquisite prose poem has been written for many a day. The book is beautiiully illustrated.’» 
—Chicago Evening Post. 


‘No writer among us is better. if so well, equipped to tell what is rarely told—with thorough artistic accepta- 
bility—a Christmas | Oo oe yo W. CABLE. 

* Full of virility and inspiration isthetale. . . . In four strong chapters, a-quiver w'th life and force, is told 
the tale of the way in which Winfried, the strong-souled servant of God, stayed a bloody Druidical offering to Thor 
by sacrifice of a mighty tree to the sweet spirit of the Christ child.”—Boston Budget, 


THE DECORATION OF HOUSES. By Edith Wharton and Ogden Codman, Jr. 


Square Svo, $4.00. 

CONTENTS :—The Historical Tradition—Rooms in General—Walls—Doors—Windows—Fire-places—Cellings and 
Floors—Entrance and Vestibule—Hall and Stairs—The Drawing-Room, Boudoir and Morning-Room—Gala 
Rooms, Ball-Rooms, Saloon, Music-koom, Gallery—The Library, Smoking-Room and Den—The Dining-koom— 

drooms—The School-Room and Nurseries—Bric-a-brac. 
The problems continually encountered in the effort to get the best effects, architectural as well as decorative, 


are here met by suggestive descriptions and a series of fifty-six photographic illustrations which show what the 
artistic taste of different periods has already devised. 


AUDUBON AND HISJJOURNALS. By Maria R. Audubon. 


In 2 volumes, Svo, $7.50. 

The granddaughter of our greatest ornithologist has brought to light in these interesting volumes much new 
material about the famous naturalist. They contain acareful biography prepared from his own writings, and 
correcting and adding tothe former accounts, the full text, being now for the first time published, of bis well- 
known Journals of trips to Europe, Labrador, and the Missouri River, 1826-1848, and of the romantic ‘‘ Episodes” 
of life and travelin the West. The entire publication is therefore virtually new, and it is astonishing to see how 
incorrect and inadequate are all the former biographies and even the published portion of his writings. Now only 
have we “the living man in place of the death-mask.” Dr. Elliott Coues has copiously tated the Journals in 
the light of the latest ornithological science. 


HISTORY OF OUR NAVY. By John R. Spears. 


In 4 volumes, Svo, $8.00. 

** On the whole the best history of the United States navy thus far peeees.” hewn end Navy Journal. 

“The first satisfactory history of the United States navy "—Philadelphia Evening in. 

“To the fact that Mr. Spears tells his story in a way to make one thrill with enthusiasm, to feel the dash and 
purpose of the men who fought on many seas for our nation, who were victorious in spite of the greatest difficulties, 
and also tothe fact thatthe author knows whereof he is speaking with such fire, will be due the great success 
which is sure to await this work.”—Boston Advertiser. 








153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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SOME HOLIDAY SUGGES Stone 





THE WOOING OF MALKATOON: 
COMMODUS. Twopoems. By Lew WAL- 
LAcg, Author of ‘* Ben-Hur,” * ‘I'he Prince of 
India.” ‘“* The Boyhood of Christ,” etc. Illus- 
trated by F. V. DUMonp and J. R. WEGUE- 
LIN. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges 
and Gilt Top, $2.50. 

A WEAR FROM A REPORTER’S 

NOTE-BOOK. By RICHARD HARDING 

Davis, Author of ‘‘ The Princess Aline,” 

* Three Gringos in Venezuela,” etc. I[llus- 

. trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


THE SHEPHEARD’S CALENDER. 
Twelve Aeglogues. By EDMUND SPENSER. 
Newly Adorned with Twelve Pictures and 


AGNEW PATON. 


LAUREN CLINTON, Author of ‘‘ Extraordinary 
Cases.” With Nine Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


MARCHESE AND MUSIC. Passages from 
the Life of a Famous Singing-Teacher. By 
MATHILDE MARCHESI. With an Itroduction 
by MASSENET. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, 

2.50. 


Kaiser,” etc. 





A Novel. By FRANK R. 


KTON — by PETER NEWELL. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 


mental, $1.50 


SPANISH JOHN. Being a Memoir, now First Published in Com- 
plete Form, of the Early Life and Adventures of Colonel John McDon- 
ell, Known as ** Spanish John,” whea a Lieutenant in the Company of 
St. James of the Regiment Irlandia, in the Service of the King of 
Spain. Operating in Italy. By WILLIAM MCLENNAN. Illustrated by F. 
DE MYRBACH. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 81.50. 


THE MARTIAN. A Novel. : GEORGE DU MAURIER, Author of 
* Peter Ibbetson,” *‘ Trilby,” etc. Illustrated by the Author. Post 8vo 
Cloth. Ornamental, $1.75; Three-quarter Calf, ;. Three-quarter 
Crushed Levant, $4.50. A Glossary of the French and Latin expres- 
sions is included. 


Edition de Luxe, on hand-made 
trations in Sepia and the Text in 


| 
vz GREAT STONE OF SARDIS. 


aper with Deckel Edges—the Illus- 
e100 Large 8vo, Bound in Vellum. 


The Martian, Trilby, and Peter Ibbetson. 
Cloth, $4.50; 


Levant, $12.00. 


Limited to 500 numbered copies. 
DU MAURIER’S NOVELS: 
. y (In @ Boz.) 
Three-quarter Calf, $9.50; Three-quarter Crushed 
By W. D. HOWELLS. 
An “x Eyed Conspiracy. An Idyl of Saratoga. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, 


The Landlord at Lion’s Head. 


A Novel. 
T. SMEDLEY. , Post 8vo, Cloth. $1.75 


Illustrated by W. 


LORRAINE. A Romance. By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. POST 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1,25. 


A LEGEND OF CAMELOT. 
and Verses. By GBORGE DU MAURIER, Au- 
thor and Illustrator of 
3007 etc. Large 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, 


THE ABBEY SHAKESPEARE. 
Comedies of William Shakespeare. 
13 Drawings by EDWIN A. 
duced by Photogravure. 
Large 8vo, Half Cloth, Deckel Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $30.00 per set 


PICTURESQUE SICILY. 

Illustrated from Photo- 

graphs. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Un- 
ge 


Other Devices. By WALTER CRANE. pare = sand Gilt Top, $2.50. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Colored Edges, $2.00. WHITE WAN?S AFRICA. 
CELEBRATED TRIALS. By HENRY 


4IGELOW, Author of “The German Struggle 
for Liberty.” ‘“* The Borderland of Czar and 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
—" Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 


NAVAL ACTIONS OF THE WAR 
1812. By JAMES BARNES 
page Illustrations by CARLTON T. CHAPMAN, 
printed in color or tint. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $4.50. 


POPULAR FICTION 





Pictures | ‘AILEL HANDS.” Pictures of Life in the United 


States Navy. By RUFUs FAIRCHILD ZOGBAUM, 
Author of ‘“‘Horse, Foot, and Dragoens. % 
i 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, Gilt Edges, 


“The Martian,” 


MY STUPIO NEIGHBORS. By WILLIAM 
HAMILTON GIBSON, Author of ‘Eye Spy,” 
“Sharp Eyes,” etc. Illustrated by the 
Author. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 


HISTORY OF METHODISM IN 
THE UNITEDSTATES. By James M. 
Buckiey, D.D. In Two Volumes. With 
poy 100 Portraits and Views. 8vo, Cloth, 


The 
With 
ABBEY, Repro- 
Four volumes. 


(In @ Boz.) A 


By WILLIAM 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Woop- 
ROW WILSON. Ph.D., .D., Professor of 
Jurisprudence, Princeton University. Illus- 
trated by HowaRrD PYLE and Others. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and 
Gilt Top, $3.00. 


ae gt OF AN OCTOGE- 
NARIAN OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YoRE 1816-1860.) By CHas. H. Has- 
WELL. ith many Illustrations, a Photo- 
gravure Portrait of the Author, and a Map of 
New York in 1816. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3.00. 


By POULTNEY 


OF 
With 21 Full- 





LOCHINVAR. ANovel. ByS. R. CrockErt, Author of ‘* The Men of 
the Moss-Hags,” ‘“* The Gray Mar,” etc. Illustrated by T. DE THUI- 
STRUP. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


PASTE JEWELS. Being Seven Tales of Domestic Woe. By JOHN 
KENDRICK BAnGs, Author of *“‘ Coffee and Repartee,” “A House-Boat 
3 the Styx,” etc. With one Illustration. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


THE TINTED VENUS. A Novel By F. ANSTEY. Illustrated. Post 

8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 
By JOHN FOX, Jr. 
** Hell for Sartain”? and Other Stories. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, Uncut Edges and Colored Top, $1.00. 


The Kentuckians. A Novel. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


JEROME, A POOR MAN. ANovel. By Mary E. WILEINS, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Jane Field,” ‘“* Pembroke,” etc. Illustrated by A. I. KELLER. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 


JIMTY, AND OTHERS, Stories. By MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE. 
Illustrated. Post, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


LIN McULEAN. By OWEN WIsTER, Author of ‘‘ Red pe and White,” 


etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50 
JOHN LEIGHTON, Jr. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


STUART AND BAMBOO, A Novel. By Mrs. S. P. MCLEAN GREENE, 
Author of “Vesty of the Basins.” Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


ANovel. By KarTrRiIna TRASK. Post 8vo, 


LEADING JUVENILES 
HARPER'S ROUND TABLE 


Bound Volume for 1897 


SCHOOL-BOY 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL, Author of ‘A By JoHN CORBIN. 


= es etc. 


Illustrated by A. I. 
t 8v0, 


Cloth, Ornamental, Top, $1.25. 
ut. 


THE STORY OF THE RHINEGOLD 
Der Ring des Nibelungen). Told for Young 
sare By ANNA ALICE CHAPIN. — 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 
nInte STORIES FOR YOUNG PEO- 
LE. Bythe Right Rev. Henry C. Por- 

on, D.D., and Others. — Post 
8vo0, Cloth; Ornamental, $1.00. 









Cloth, $1.25. 


LIFE IN ENGLAND. 
Illustrated. 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Colored 


ALAN BRANSFORD. A Story. 
Dovuetas DELAND, Author of 
Illustrated by Harry C. EpwaRps. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 

A LOYAL TRAITOR. 

of 1812. By JAMES BARNES. 


. Volume XVIII With 1270 Pages and nearly 800 Illustrations. 
THE ROCK OF THE LION. A Story. 
Edges, $2.50. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


SHAKESPEARE THE BOY. 
14M J. ROuFs. Litt.D. Illustrated. 


4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $8.50. 


THE PAINTED DESERT. A Story of 
Northern Arizona. By K1rK MUNROE, Author 
of* Rick Dale,” “The Fur Seal’s Tooth,” 
etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamen- 
tal, $1.25. 


THREE OPERETTAS. “Three Little 

Kittens,” “‘Seven Old Ladies of Lavender 
Town.” and “Bobby Shaftoe.” By H. C. 
BUNNER. Music by OscaR WEIL. Illustrated. 
Oblong . 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, Colored 


Post 8vo, 


By ELLEN 
“Oakleigh.” 


A Story of the War 
lllustrated. 


EYE SPY. Afield with Nature among Flowers 
and Animate Things. By WrILLiam HaMIL- 
TON GIBSON. Illustrated by the Author. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 


By WILL- 
Post 8vo, 





Harper & Brothers, Publishers, NewYork & London 
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The Story of Marie-Antoinette. 


By ANNA L. BICKNELL. 8vo, 334 pages, 
peautifully illustrated with 28 insets, $3.00. 


Miss Bicknell resided for many years in the Tuileries, 
as a governess in the household ot Napoleon III, and this 
has given her two advantages i in her historical work. She 

the a inch court and therefore 
she writes from the ‘standpoint. of court teeling and court 
action. She also @ familiar with the palaces and 
parks where her scene is laid. Much new material from 
the State Papers at Vienna 1s embodied in this work. 
which is a dramatic and graphic narrative, of marked 
literary merit. The volume is a beautiful example of 
book-making, richly illustrated and bound. 





Captains Courageous.” 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 12mo, 323 pages, 
21 iliustrations by W. Taber, $1.50. 


The author of the “ Jungle Books” and ofthe stories of 
the “Soldiers Three” has written in ‘“‘Captains Cour- 

ageous” his first American novel. The story deals with 
the experiences of the son ofa western multi-millionaire. 

The boy is swept from the deck of an Atlantic liner, and 
is picked up by a fishing crew on the Grand Banks. His 
months of continual hardsnip on the little vessel and in 
the dories, and his association with the rugged, sturdy 
fishermen, develop the latent manliness in his character. 

The book is tull-ot the breezy romance of the sea, and the 
adventures are stirring and thrilling. 





Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker. 


Sometime Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel on the 
Staff of His Excellency General Washington. 
By DR. 8S. WEIR MITCHELL. Illustrated 
by Howard Pyle 2 vols., small i2mo, $2 00. 
Twenty-fifth thousand now ready. An historical novel 
of the American Kevolution, and Dr. Mitchell's un- 
doubted masterpiece. The story deals with social lite in 
Philadelphia, during and before the Revolution, and 
with the exciting scenes of the Revolutionary War itself, 
the time covering a period from 1753 to 1783. Among the 
characters in the story are Washington, rranklin, Lafay- 
ette, Benedict Arnold, and Major Andre. 


Impressions of South Africa. 


By JAMES BRYCE. M.P., Author of ‘The 
American Commonwealth,” “The Holy Ro- 
man Empire,” etc. 8vo, 500 pages, $3 50. 

“ Without doubt,” says the London DAILY CHRONICLE, 
“the strongest and sanest book on South African aftairs 
that has yet been written.” It is the most complete his- 
tory that has yet appeared of the past and | yee politi- 
cal conditions ot South A Africa, the result of a recent trip 
by the author. Four of the chapters have appeared in 
THE CENTURY. These have been rewritten, and about 
twenty new chapters have been added, bringing the 
work thoroughly up to date. In a most interesting and 
able way, Mr Bryce describes the natives, the politics, 
the phenomena of colonial society, incidents of travel, 
resources and characteristics of the country. With two 
colored maps, one showing the political divisions, and 
one showing the mountains and elevations above the sea, 


An Artist’s Letters from Japan. 


+d —— LA FARGE. 8vo, 293 pages, cloth, 


Mr. John La Farge is an artist well known for his rich 
and exquisite color, and for certain famous pictures and 
compositions in stained glass which are as glowing as 
they are —— and beautiful. The eye that saw the 
cities, gardens, and temples of Japan was trained; the 
hand that sketched them and wrote of them was prac- 
tised, and the mind that reviewed and weighed the pro- 
ducts and instincts of Japanese art was as sympathetic 
as it was keen in its inquiries. It is very seldom that an 
artist is willing to relate simply and sincerely what he 
sees, and what, from his own artistic standpoint, he 
thinks of it. Mr. La Farge has done this, and those who 
wish to add to their nowers of enjoyment in looking and 
seeing cannot afford to miss the culture and stimulus to 
the imagination to be tound in this book. 


Up the Matterhorn in a Boat. 


By MARION MANVILLE POPE. Illustrated 
by George Wright. —. 200 pages, cloth 
back and paper sides, $1.25 
The story is an extravaganza of a thoroughly up-to- 
date character, and is full of rollicking humor. The 
author bas written in a realistic vein, so that her readers 
= almost beguiled into believing the truth of the narra- 
tive. 
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THE CENTURY CO.’S LATEST. BOOKS. 


Suitable for Christmas Gifts. 


Sold 





Rubaiyat of Doc Sifers. 


By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. Small 
12mo, 120 pages, illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 

In tnis new “Rubaiyat” (a Persian word meaning 
“quatrains” Mr. Riley has told the story ot a quaint and 
lovable Hoosier doctor, putting the narrative into the 
words of a fellow- villager. It 18 one of the author's 
ag poems, and perhaps his very best. Mr Cha:les 
: yd oy was sent to Indiana to make the iliustrations 
for the book. 


Songs of Liberty, and Other 
Poems. 


By ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON. 
16mo, 107 pages, cloth, $1.00. 

Uniform with “The Winter Hour, and Other Poems,” 
by the same author. An “Apostrophe to Greece” is one 
ot the longest and most notable poems in this collection. 
The volume also includes paraphrases from the Servian 
of Zmai_Iovan Iovanovich, after literal translations by 
— Tesla, with a pretatory note by him on Servian 
poetry. 


For the Country. 


By RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 
70 pages, cloth, $1.00. 

A collection of the author's 8 poems on patriotic subjects 
—Washington at Trenton, The Life-Mask ot Abraham 
Lincoln, Sheridan, Sherman, The Great Kemembrance, 
A Hero of Peace, The Heroic Age. ‘The collection has a 
special interest as voicing the soldier sentiment in the 
period since the war; it upholds the idea of nationality 
and of good citizenship i in times of peace. 


De Amicitia. 


By M. TULLIUS CICERO. Translated by 
Benjamin E. Smith. Size 54x38 inches, 
about 175 pages. Colored frontispiece. 
Bound in full leather, richly stamped. $1.00. 
A new issue in the beautiful little ‘‘Thumb-Nail 


16mo, 


Everywhere. 


American Contributions to Civili- 
zation. 


By CHARLES WILLIAM ELIOT, LL.D., 
President of Harvard University. 8vo, 387 
pages, cloth, $2.00. 
A collection of more than a dozen essays and addresses 
aI the distinguished President of Harvard Cuivesitey, 
They are devoted to questions of great moment, and 
the eminence of the author gives them weight. 


The Scholar and the State. 


And other Orations and Addresses. By 
HENRY CODMAN POTTER, D.D., LL. D’, 
iar of New York. 8vo, 335 pages, cloth, 
Bishop Potter is a man of affairs, as well asa scholar 
and a prelate, and therefore jew men are as well quali- 
fied as he to speak of the relations between the scholar 
and the state. The book is a collection of his public 
utterances, mainly on civic questions. 


For Boys and Girls. 


The Century Book of the 
American Revolution. 


By ELBRIDGE 8. BROOKS. Published un- 
der the auspices of the Empire State gad 
Sons of the American Kevolution. With in 
troduction by Chauncey M. Depew. $1 50. 
This is a great book about the Revolution,—the story 
the pilgrimage of a party of tee people to all the fa- 
mous battle-fields, superbly illustrated with more than 
two hundred pictures including photographs of the his- 


toric —— monuments, etc. It is a complete panorama 
of the war. 


The Last Three Soldiers. 


of 








Series.” Asthese books are largely used for gitts, the 
present volume most appropriately conststs ot Cicero's 
essay on Friendship. 


A Christmas Carol. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. Size 5% x3 inches, 
about 250 pages. With colored frontispi 


By WILLIAM HENRY SHELTON. 
324 pages. 
dinst. $1.50, 
This is a war story of the North and South that will de- 
light boys the world over. It has a unique plot. Three 
Union soldiers, members ot a signal corps stationed on a 
rey em top in = South, a led to believe that the 


12mo, 
Twenty illustrations by Cline- 





by Charles M. Relyea. Bound in full leather, 
richly stamped. $1.00. 
A new issue in the attractive ‘‘Thumb-Nail Series.” 
A dainty and appropriate form ag this classic, and one 
that will ap to every reader. 


Joan of Arc. 


Written and Illustrated by M. BOUTET DE 
MONVEL, Folio, oblong, $3.00. 

This is one of the most striking books which have been 
published in Ame ica tor many years. The great French 
artist, Boutet de Monvel, has made a special study ot the 
life of Joan of Arc, and the book, with his beautiful pic 
tures in color, and his own a ofthe life of the patron 
saint of France, has made a@ great success in the artist's 
own country. The Century Co. has had an edition made 
for America, the text translated into English, and keep- 
Hd the same beautifulillustrations. The page is 12x 


The Days of Jeanne d’Are. 


By MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD. 
12mo, 280 pages, illustrated, $1.50. 


The author of ‘The Romance of Dollard” has here 
written a stirring romance in which the Warrior Saint 





ot France is the central figure. The author has made a 
close study of the lite and times of the Maid of Domremy, 
and she has reproduced the spirit of the age with fidelity 
and  pictoresa ue eftect. A picture of the statue of Jeanne 
d@’Arc by P. Dubois is used as a frontispiece. 


Java, the Garden of the East. 


By ELIZA RUHAMAH SCIDMORE. 12mo, 
839 pages, illustrated, $1.50. 

Miss Scidmore is an experienced and _ intelligent 
traveler, and her former works, ‘Jinrikisha Days,” 
“ Alaska and the Sitkan Archipelago.” etc., have been 
remarkably successful. In this book she gives a series of 
graphic and extremely attractive pictures of Java. in 
which the Dutch society alternates with the native life. 
Mies Scidmore 1s one of the few Europeans to visit the 
wonderin! Buddhist ruins in the interior of the island, 
an‘ she writes most interestingly of these. 
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has so they cut off all communi- 
cation with the weet and peveane castaways. 


Master Skylark. 


By JOHN BENNETT. Illustrated by Reg- 
inald Birch. 12mo, 350 pages, cloth, $1.50. 

A story of the time of Shakspere. The hero and hero- 
ine are a boy and a girl, but the great dramatist and 
Good Queen Bess appear as characters in the story. Full 
of stirring adventure, and reflecting all the romance of 
the Elizavethan Age. There are man interesting de- 
scriptions of characteristic scenes in old London. 


Miss Nina Barrow. 


By FRANCES COURTENAY BAYLOR. 12mo, 
275 pages, illustrated, $1.25. With a frontis- 
piece by Birch. 

The author of ** On Both Sides,” ** Juan and Juanita.” 
etc,, has here written a strong story for girls. The hero- 
ine is a little girl wno always has her own way, and the 
author tells what comes of this lack of training. 





Fighting a Fire. 


Written and illustrated by CHARLES T. 
HILL 12mo, 370 pages, cloth, $1.50. 

This book, which will appeal to boys everywhere, tells 
how the fire department of a great city 1s organized, how 
the firemen are trained, how fire-alarms are transmitted 
by telegraph, etc. Iti is the result ot many a of close 
acquaintanceship with firemen and their ways. It pre- 
sents a graphic picture of the perils, the pan ships, tnd 
the almost daily heroism of a fireman’s life. 


A New Baby World. 


Edited by MARY MAPES DODGE. Quarto, 
200 pages. Fully illustrated, $1.50. 

This 18 a volume for the very little readers, whose 
wants are not so frequently taken into consideration as 
are those of their older brothers and sisters. Mrs Dodg 
- made a new selection & stories, verses a jingles 


m ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINKE. A successo: 
=e 





Days ” and * Baby World. ”” More than 250 pictures. 
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Frederick Warne & Co.’s 


HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 
Our New Catalogue Now Ready. Mailed Free on Application 


aie THE CHILDREN'S BOOK 
OF THE YEAR 


THE NURSERY RHYME BOOK 


Edited, with a most interesting Introduction 
and Explanatory Notes, by ANDREW 
LANG. With over ONE HUNDRED 
beautiful ILLUSTRATIONS from 
drawings by L. LESLIE BROOKE. 

Size Small Quarto, Cloth Binding, de- 
signed by the artist, and stamped in 
gold. 
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| The Nursery 
| Rhyme Book 





i —_ PRICE, TWO DOLLARS 
Copyright, 1897, by Frederick Warne & Co. 


A NEW ROMANTIC STORY BY SILAS K. | 
HOCKING 


IN SPITE OF FATE 


By Stzas K. KOcKING. Illustrated by F. Reason. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, beveled boards, $1.50. 

*,* The title implies a story of many vicissitudes, and Fate 
in this case by no means belies her usual reputation of way- 
wardness. The tale of trial and triumph that Mr. Hockin 
unfolds about the characters ot Jack and Eve Milward will 
enlist the sympathetic interest of the reader and hold it 
from start to finish. 


THE ONE-EYED GRIFFIN 


With numerous illustrations. 12mo, cloth, hand- 
ed Stamped in gold, inlaid panel, gilt top, 


*,*“*Tells of the powers of ‘Don’t Care,’ ‘Won't,’ and 
*Can’t,’ three giants that dwell in Gobble-Land,” &c., &c.— 
THE OUTLOUK, N. Y. 


AN INTERESTING BOYS’ BOOK 


YOUNG TOM BOWLING 


A Story of the Boys of the British Navy. By J.C. 
HUTCHESON. With 22 full-page and other illus- 
trations. Square crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, $1.75. 

*,* Describes in torm of a narrative the daily routine, 
duties and relaxations of a boy on board a man-of-war. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THREE BRIGHT 
GIRLS,” ete. 


MONA ST. CLAIRE 
A Story for Girls. By ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. With 
6 original illustrations by G. D). Hammond, R L. 
Square crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, beveled boards, 
$1.50. 


TWO NEW COLLECTIONS OF FAIRY TALES 
ICELANDIC FAIRY TALES 


A very interesting collection. Translated and ed- 
ited by Mrs. A. W. HALL. With many beautiful 
illustrations, 12mo, cloth binding, richly stamped 
in gold, $1.25. 


By the Author of “The Emperor's Englishman,” 
“A — of the Terrible,” ** Boris 
he Bearhunter,” etc. 
LOST IN AFRICAN JUNGLES 
A Story of Adventure. By FREDERICK WISHAW. 


With illustrations. Ornamental cloth binding, 


NOW READY 
square 8vo, $1.50. 


GEORGE MALCOLM 


A Novel. By GABRIEL SETOUN, author of ‘“ Robert 
Urquhart,” “Sunshine and Haar,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


“ As good as anything written by Mr. Barrie; quite as good 
as the description of Sentimental Tommy and his wretched 
mother in London. . . . A marvelously interesting plot — 
emphatically one of the novels that ought to be read.” —BurF- 
FALO COMMERCIAL. 


“One of the best Studies of Scotch village life ever pub- 
lished . includes some particularly well-drawn men 
and women of the hard, narrow, grasping type.”—THE OUUT- 
LOOK, New York. 


Of all Booksellers, or post-paid on receipt of price, by the Publishers at 
103 FIFTH AVENUE . - - - NEW YORK 


THE LIVING AGE. 


FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1644. 


Reprodaces without abridgment the ablest articles from the 
Leading British periodicals in every department of Literature; 
also TRANSLATIONS from the French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
and other Continental sources; also, Readings from American 
Magazines and from New Books. 


Serial and short stories by Leadiug British Authors and transla- 
tions from the best writers will appear during the year. 


; (T) 
AN EPOCH-MAKING STORY.” 

“‘WITH ALL HER HEART.”’ From the French of M. Rene Bazin. 

THE LIVING AGE will publish Serially, beginning with the Nov. 6th issue, a COPYRIGHTED TRANS- 
LATION, made expressly for it, of the above novel, which in its recent presentation in the REVIEW DES 
DEUX MONDES, aroused the greatest interest both in France and England Its literary and ethical quali- 
ties are so unusual that Les ANNALES LITTERAIRES ET POLITIQUES described it as ‘*An Epoch-Making Story.”’ 

Published Weekly, $6.00 a Year. Single Copies 16 cents. 

FREE. New Subscribers for 1898 receive the eight numbers of 1897, containing first 1 
a avies All Hee Hi ve ight n g instalments of 


Address, THE LIVING AGE CO., P. 0. Box 4206 Boston. 


THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books, Back- H. WILLIAMS, 

25 East 10TH STREET, NEW YoRK. 
number magazines. For_any book on any subject write to! Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. Sets, 
the Book Shop. volumes or single numbers. 


FOR TIRED MOTHERS 
JUST A LITTLE BOY 
Stories About Willie 

By ALICE ASHWORTH Printed in large type, and 

with illustrations by L. W. Zeigler. Square 

16mo, cloth, stamped in gold and colors, 75 cents. 

“Will be a perfect send to those who are sometimes at 

their wits’ ends to know what to do to interest the keen 

young minds under their charge.”—THE DaILy MaliL, Tor- 
onto. 
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And other Fairy Stories. By HERBERT E. INMAN. |- 





Dodd, Mead & Co.’s 


Holiday Successes. 
Irish Idylls. 


By Jane Bartow. With many illustrations 
from photographs taken expressly for this 
edition by CliftonJohnson. 8vo, decorated 
cloth, $2.00. 


Victorian Literature. 


A History of the Literature of the Victorian 
Era. By Crement K. Srorter, author of 


‘*Charlotte Bronté and her Circle.” 8vo, 
cloth, $1.25. 
Hamlet. 
Illustrated by H. C. Curisty. Cover in full 


gold, gilt edges, $2.00. 


Stories of Famous Operas. 


By Miss H. A. Guerser, author of “‘ Stories 
of the Wagner Operas,” ‘‘ Legends of the 
Virgin,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, illus- 
trated cloth, $1.50. 


Pictures from the Life of Nelson. 


By W. Crark Rosskx1, author of ‘‘ The 
Wreck of the Grosvenor,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


Portraits of Musicians. 


By Camitte Bexraieur. (Translated from 
the French.) With 16 portraits. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


The English Stage. 


Being an account of the Victorian Drama. 
By Ava@usTIN Fiton. Translated from the 
French. Introduction by Henry Arthur 
Jones. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


The lan Maclaren Year Book. 
12mo, ornamental cloth, $1.25. 


Romance of the Irish Stage. 


By J. Firzarratp Mo toy, author of “ Life 


of Peg Woffington.” With Portraits. 
Two vols., $4.00. 


The Potter’s Wheel. 


By Ian Maoraren, author of “ The Mind of 
the Master,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Green Guess Book. 


By Mary MoL. Watson and Susan Hayes 
Warp. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The lan Maclaren Calendar. 
wes soem borders, neatly boxed. 4to, 


Dariel: A Romance of Surrey. 


By R. D. Bracxmorg, author of ‘‘ Lorna 
Doone,” etc., etc. With fourteen full-page 
illustrations by Chris Hammond. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.75. 


In Kedar’s Tents. 


A Novel. By Henry Seton Merriman, au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Sowers.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25, 


Dodd, [ead & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
5th Ave. and 2Ist St., N. Y. 
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Manhattan’s Public Library 
THERE Is cause for rejoicing that the monotony of Fifth 
Avenue between Madison Square and Central Park is to be 
broken by a bit of verdure. In place of the blank slope of 
the reservoir close upon the sidewalk, there is to be a build- 
ing 85 feet back from the street, long and comparatively 
low, but not so long as the Reservoir; therefore Bryant 
Park will be seen beyond its wings and Manhattan’s Public 
Library will appear in a setting of greensward and trees. 
Who would have imagined that the trustees of three libra- 
ries, each founded as the monument of a public-spirited man, 
could be persuaded to make common cause in a great union 
_worthy ofthe city? Yet the Astor Library, the Lenox and 
.the Tilden foundations are already pledged; the State has 
appropriated two and a half millions; between eighty and 
ninety architects have competed for the honor of designing 
the joint library's edifice ; the site is granted, and we have 
‘merely to see what taste and wisdom the jury of acceptance 
_has displayed in awarding the prize. 
It is a rather severe building that Messrs. Carrére & 
Hastings have: won with; it will retain a good part of its 
severity until such time as the library shall be rich enough 


to carry out the sculptural decorations indicated in the de- 
sign. Its facade is its richest part. The triple-arched portal 
looks directly east down Forty-first Street, its two plain 
wing-fronts face on Fortieth and Forty-second Streets re- 
spectively, and the least interesting side, the western, where 
the book-stacks are congregated, overlooks Bryant Park. 
Ionic columns and pilasters thirty-five feet high give a sober 
sumptuousness to the porch and the great hall to which it 
leads. The lower part of each round-arched window on the 
main floor has a stand in front of it for a statue; the small 
pediments on the wings offer classic triangles for reliefs 
in stone or bronze, and the terrace along Fifth Avenue, 
which is to be 500 feet long and from 75 to 85 feet deep, 
with anelevation of twelve feet above the street, makes a 
platform for fountains and groups of statuary, while to the 
right and left of the portal are spacious niches arranged for 
groups which have some intimate and marked connection 
with books and learning. 

The great western centre of the building where the book- 
stacks rise through the various floors forms the heart of the 
design; the great reading-room, to seat 800 readers, forms 
the head. This room is indicated by the three gables and 
the long ridge line on Bryant Park parallel with Fifth Av- 
enue; for one of the innovations in library arrangement is 
the placing of the reading-room at the top of the building 
over the book-stacks, where strong light is to be had, with 
the utmost quiet. The books are sent up and redistributed 
by electric lifts. But in addition to the large hall there are 
separate rooms in the top and second stories where a spe- 
cial student can pursue a study surrounded by the books he 
needs, undisturbed by the coming and going in the big read- 
ing-room. The circulating-library has not been forgotten; 
there is provision for lending out books; but this is confined 
to the basement and the north wing on Forty-second Street. 

Along with the books from the Astor and Lenox go vari- 
ous paintings and sculptures ; these are housed on the Fifth 
Avenue side in the galleries whose roofs appear in the illus- 
tration above the entablature of the porch, stretching quite 
across the front of the building. 

If, then, we begin with the basement, we find the public 
admitted on a level with the ground, on the north side, to the 
north court, which is covered with glass and forms the main 

_ Office for lending books, In the northwest corner there is a 
large room for patents. Otherwise the basement is mainly 
given up to janitors and bookbinders and stores, with other 
necessary conveniences; there the library attendants enter on 
the south side directly from the street. The book-stacks 
begin in the basement and rise to the floor of the great 

-reading-room, On this side is seen the broad terrace, 140 
feet deep, looking out on Bryant Park, 

The main or first floor is entered from Fifth Avenue by 
the broad stairs and terrace, porch and vaulted and columned 
central hall, 80 feet long and 40 broad, whence stone stair- 
ways lead to the second and third stories, Herein the centre 
is a hall for book cover exhibitions. The northwest corner 
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has a large room for newspapers of all countries. On the 
right of the main entrance are two great rooms for periodi- 
cals; on the left, equal spaces-for children and their books. 

The second floor has two series of small reading-rooms in 
the centre between the two courts, meant for special stu- 
dents. The director’s room is in the southeast corner, the 
map-room in the northeast, while the big room in the north- 
west corner is for public documents. On Fifth Avenue is a 
Iceture-hall with room for trustees near that of the director. 
These are indicated in the facade by the square windows in 
the left wing, while the same windows to the right give light 
to special reading-rooms. 

Coming now to the third floor, the galleries for the 
Stuart and other collections are lighted from above and 
show in the facade view their enriched walls, unbroken by 
windows, and their sloping glass roofs. In this connection 
it should be noted that from Fifth Avenue the gable above 
these roofs will not appear so large and prominent as it does 
in the illustration, because it rises back of the main front. 
Yet it will be enough seen to convey the idea of the T- 
shaped reading gallery whose other gables are on Fortieth 
and Forty-second Streets. It should be stated that the 
architects reserve to themselves the right to study and in 
some respects change these arrangements if director and 
trustees agree that such be wise. It is not yet certain 
whether the stone for the building shall be marble or Indi- 
ana limestone. 

As to the way these plans were chosen, it will be remem- 
bered that six designs were selected from an open competition 
and to these six were added six others from architects ap- 
pointed to compete in the second trial. That the immediate 
second, third and fourth firms who were placed in this sec- 
ond trial thought well of Carrére & Hastings, the winners, 
appears from a rather remarkable fact, very flattering to the 
winners and very honorable to the losers. All three were on 

the jury for another competition entered by Carrére & 
Hastings, namely, that for the new Academy of Design. Yet 
they unanimously awarded the prize to the firm who had just 
beaten them all in the Public Library, and awarded it con- 
sciously, since the designs were signed. A pretty fair test of 
the estimate placed on Carrére & Hastings by their brother 
architects ! 

And there is good reason for such confidence in this firm. 
Those who know the prominent part that Mr. Thomas Hast- 
ings hag played in trying to introduce the logical views of 
French architects into the chaos of American architecture, 
and in founding the Society of Graduates of the Beaux 

_ Arts, and have read his papers in Harper's Monthly (May 
- 4894 and February 1897) will appreciate that confidence. 
The gist of his theory is that while a new style of architecture 
cannot be struck out, new conditions naturally produce their 
own effects. He does not believe in copying ancient or modern 


structures and forcing them to do duty for purposes never 
dreamed of when they were erected, but he does believe in 
clothing the requirements of a new land and of modern times 
in an architectural dress that harmonizes with tradition and 
satisfies our inherited esthetic sense. So far as giving ample 
scope to the requirements of new problems he is progressive, 
but as to the methods used in the architectural treatment of 
the problems he is conservative. His problem was to house 
the half a million books of the Astor and Lenox foundations 
and give room for additions to the stock, and then to ar- 
range for a reading-room twice the capacity of those in the 
greatest modern libraries like the British Museum and the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. This he has done, showing from the 
outside the two main features of the building, with a direct- 
ness that may run the risk of looking bald, in the two main 
T-shaped axes indicated by three gables, and in the two glass 
roofs, running respectively north and south, and east and 
west. The subordinate requirements are met in the lower 
portions of the building about the two courts. The style of 
the edifice may be loosely termed Renaissance; it is in 
essence the same as that of Mr. James Brown Lord's law 
courts for Madison Square at Twenty- fifth Street. 

Much of the credit for the compact and practical arrange- 
ment of the interior is to be given to Dr. John S. Billings, 
whose ideas have been ably grasped by the architects. It is 
not enough, however, that director and architects have gone 
hand in hand, and the Legislature proved itself liberal, to 
give Greater New York one of the greatest libraries of the 
world. There will be need of interest taken by the public 
if the library is to remain abreast of the times. Certain 
features call for special help on the part of generous men and 
women. There is for example the department of music, for 
which a fine nucleus exists; but much is still lacking. Dona- 
tions of books and prints, donations of special funds are re- 
quired. Special galleries have been alloted to newspapers 
and public documents. The newspaper department needs a 
liberal donor, in order that the library may keep the current 
journals of the world for immediate consultation and later 
for binding, when they become of great value for historical 
reference. A complete collection of the public documents 
of the great cities of the world reaching back ten or 
twenty years is another desideratum. Then there is the 
adornment of the building, outside with statuary, inside 
with mural paintings. The appropriation and the income 
of the joint foundations are not large enough at present to 
supply decorations, owing to the great cost of building, in- 
stalling and running the library. .These are considerations 
for people who have the power to aid a movement which not 
only tends to make this city a home for students, but places 
before the poorest and meanest the intellectual treasures of 
the world. 


CHARLES DE Kay. 
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Literature 
*¢ Poems, Now First Collected ’’ 


By Edmund Clarence Stedman. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Amonc the new books of the season, none is more certain 
_ of a warm and generous welcome than the volume by Mr. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, containing the poems he has 
written in the past twenty years. Mr. Stedman won his 
laurels as a poet when he was young. For thirty years he 
has enjoyed the distinction of being one of the foremost 
writers of verse in America, yet during that time he has de- 
voted himself chiefly to works of criticism and tothe compiling 
and editing of literary anthologies. To-day we reckon him 
not only as one of our best poets, but also as a master critic 
of poetry and the art of poetry. Poet and critic, both, his 
work in either field is made surer and better by his double gift. 
In these ‘“*‘ Poems, Now First Collected” we find the same 
individual characteristics that are to be noted in his earlier 
verse ; ballads full of spirit and fire, songs faultless in their 
melody, love lyrics turned with exquisite grace and beauty, 
and many a poem in which the larger and more serious 
thoughts of the poet are set forth in noble language. In 
kind they are like their predecessors, but their, quality is 
much finer and their art more perfect. Almost any one 
out of a dozen which we might select from the collection 
would serve to show the poet's firmness of grasp and his ad- 
mirably trained sense of form and symmetry. There is one 
poem, however, which exhibits these things so conspicuously 
that we make room to quote it. 


ON THE DEATH OF AN INVINCIBLE SOLDIER 


‘«O what a sore campaign, 
Of which men long shall tell, 
Ended when he was slain— 
When this our greatest fell! 


For him no mould had cast 
A bullet surely sped ; 

No falchion, welded fast, 
His iron blood had shed. 


Death on the hundredth field 
Had failed to bring him low; 
He was not born to yield 
To might of mortal foe. 


Even to himself unknown, 
He bore the fated sword, 

Forged somewhere near His throne 
Of battles still the Lord. 


That weapon when he drew, 
Back rolled the wrath of men, — 
Their onset feebler grew, 
The Nation rose again. 
The splendor and the fame— 
Whisper of these alone, 
Nor say that round his name 
A moment’s shade was thrown ; 
Count not each satellite 
*  *Twixt him and glory’s sun, 
The circling things. of night ; 
Number his battles won. 
Where then to choose his grave ? 
From mountain unto sea, 
The Land he fought to save 
His sepulchre shall be. 
Yet to its fruitful earth 
His quicken‘ng ashes lend, 
That chieftains may have birth, 
And patriots without end. 
His carven scroll shall read: 
Here rests the valiant heart 
Whose duty was his creed,— 
Whose lot, the warrior’s part. 
Who, when the fight was done, 
The grim last foe defied, 
: Naught knew save victory won, 
_ Surrendered not—but died." 
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The absolute simplicity of these lines, the perfection of 
their poetic expression, and above all the vivid picture they 
present of this “‘ Great Captain, glorious in our wars” make 
this poem perhaps the noblest that Mr. Stedman has yet 
written. It is worthy of being inscribed upon a btonze tab- 
let and placed in the tomb where the soldier sleeps. 

Of the sixty or more poems, the majority have already 
seen the light in one or another of the leading literary mag- 
azines. A few inthe group entitled “The Carib Sea” are 
new. One of the pleasantest features connected with the 
publication of this charming book is that it leads us to hope 
for others from the same hand, and, if we rightly interpret the 
meaning in the lines of the brief poem at the opening of the 
book, there wi// be others. Beloved by poets and readers 
of poetry, Mr. Stedman, himself a poet, is a man to be envied 
—affectionately. 





Two ‘*Foreign Statesmen ’’ 

Maria Theresa. Joseph II. By J]. Franck Bright. The Macmillan Co. 

WHEN WE LOOK over the list of lives to be included in 
this series, we wonder why some statesmen are to be omitted, 
and others to be included. The learned editor, Prof. Bury, 
has made some strange omissions. As advertised, the series 
is to contain accounts of all statesmen ‘‘ who have exercised 
a commanding influence on the general course of European 
affairs.” This it certainly does not; and it does contain the 
lives of some very mediocre statesmen. Why omit Henry 
IV of France, Talleyrand, Metternich, Peter the Great and 
Frederick of Prussia, and why include Maria Theresa and 
Joseph II? There can be but little question that the Haps- 
burgs in the eighteenth century did not strongly influence 
the course of European history. But if an Austrian states- 
man of this period had to be included, why not select the 
real representative of Austria’s policy? As the influence 
of Kaunitz during nearly the entire period covered by these 
two reigns was predominant, why was not one volume de- 
voted to him instead of one each to Maria Theresa and 
Joseph II? The author himself says that, ‘in fact, the two 
reigns are occupied with the rise and fall of his political 
system.” Originally it was intended to devote merely one 
volume to Maria Theresa, but Dr. Bright, to whom this 
volume was assigned, found it essential, on account of the 
close connection between the reign of Joseph II and his 
mother, to devote a second volume to the former. Thus in 
a measure this is a departure from the custom of the series, 
as these two volumes form essentially one book. This is 
another argument for the single volume on Kaunitz. 

Let us not, however, condemn these books merely be- 
cause they do not seem to fit well into a series. Such con- 
demnation would be unjust, and the above remarks are not 
in any way intended to disparage Dr. Bright’s work. In 
fact, he has given us an admirable account of European his- 
tory during the latter half of the eighteenth century. What 
a contrast this period presents! On the one side we see 
the silent, slow democratic forces, scarcely perceived and 
not at all appreciated, working with inevitable success 
against the reforms of an “ enlightened despot ” like Joseph 
II; onthe other, we observe the violent conflicts of dynas- 
tic policies, the “War of the Austrian Succession,” the 
“ Seven Years’ War,” the “ Partition of Poland.” It is.in 
the main to the latter side of the period, the international 
history of Austria in especial, that Dr. Bright has devoted 
his attention. His books call for little criticism. They 
contain, as regards facts, nothing that is new, and no old 
facts are placed in a new light. They are merely excellent 
summaries of modern historical knowledge on the period in 
question. Such was the intention of the series: to give the 
general reader a readable, clear, interesting, and accurate 
account of certain statesmen. Dr. Bright has been success- 
ful in his task, and has fully lived up to the standard set by 
Hutton’s Philip Augustus and Lodge's Richelieu. 
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** Memoirs of Baron Lejeune ’’ 
Translated and edited by Mrs. Arthur Bell (N. D’Anvers). With 
Introduction by Maj.-Gen. Maurice. 2 vols. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 

AT EACH EXTREMITY of French history there is a colossal 
figure around which have gathered mist and darkness, myth 
and poetry, fiction and fact. The large epopee of Charle- 
magne spread through all the Middle Ages and left innumer- 
able rootlets in the poetic soil of Flanders, Germany, and 

- Spain, springing up in gestes and Roland-songs, in rhythmi- 
cal romances and legendary accounts. The equally large 
epopee of Napoleon seems likely to produce similar results, 
only it is an epic of mighty facts rather than of graceful fic- 
tions, a poem of world-wide deeds rather than a travesty of 
giants and fairies. In it the poem has been replaced by the 
memoir, the fairy-tale by the historical pageant, Roncevales 
by Waterloo. The brilliant memoirs of the young engineer, 
artist, and personal aide-decamp of Napoleon, Baron 
Lejeune, illustrate the change that has come over intellec- 
tual France in a thousand years: the power of writing truth 
that 1s stranger than fiction, of chronicling deeds more won- 
derful than the doings of fairyland, of producing prose 
decked with the marvelous hues of poetry, exceeding poetry 
in its compelling charm. These two stately volumes of 
recollections are among the most memorable things called 
forth by Napoleon’s ambition. 

Baron Lejeune was a young Alsatian officer brought up 
at Versailles and belonging after a while to the immediate 
suite of the Emperor. Beginning his career by attracting 
the personal favor of Marie Antoinette, he witnessed the 
horrors of the French Revolution, saw the luckless Queen on 
her way to the guillotine, campaigned under the First Con- 
sul, danced and drew and painted or erected fortifications, 
as occasion required, was drafted into the army at eighteen 
and served in the artillery, and, evincing delightful talent in 
languages and scene-painting, attracted the eye of Napoleon 
and soon became a confidential agent. In this capacity he 
flew with messages from one end of Europe to the other and 
found time in all the immense military stir of the time to 
write down in remarkably vivid French the impressions of 
the moment: a true battle-painter who reproduces in words 
that are colors and in colors that are words the wonderful 
happenings of the day. No fatigue however incredible tired 
his unwearied spirit: a journey from Madrid to Copenhagen 
or from Paris to Moscow in the service of the adored Em- 

‘ peror seemed mere child’s play. At once gay and invinci- 
ble, his spirits never flagged, and he is a living type of the 
great French soldier of the ‘‘ Imperial Guard” and grena- 

- dier kind whom no obstacle could baffle. The name ‘ Na- 
poleon” buoyed up like ether and gave men’s feet a surpass- 


ing lightness, like Achilles’s, to speed them for his sake to . 


the ends of the earth. Lejeune’s feet, like Mercury’s, be- 
came thus winged. The flying messenger, however, takes his 
note-book with him, and this, fortified by a strong, picture- 
loving memory, forms the basis of these graphic pages, often 

in the almost sickening realism of their de- 
scriptions. 

Vol. I treats of the period from Marengo to Wagram, in- 
cluding the campaign on the Rhine, Austerlitz and Jena, 
thé Peace of Tilsit, the Spanish campaign, Valladolid, the 
siege and capture of Saragossa, the Austrian war of 1809 and 
the capture of Vienna, preluded by the author’s recollections 
of his childhood. General Maurice, who writes an excellent 
introduction to Mrs. Bell’s admirable translation, well says of 
these Memoirs :— 


*¢ The charm of them consists in this, that, cultivated, brilliant 
and t soldier as Lejeune was, he was essentially, and always 

an artist who had become a soldier rather than a soldier 
‘who had taken to art. Ruskintells us that the business of the 
artist is 40 see, ‘to think perhaps sometimes when he has nothing 
better to do.’ The saying has continually recurred to me as I have 
read these descriptions of scenes in France, Italy, Spain, 
S , the Tyrol, Hungary and Russia. From 
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that point of view I know nothing that approaches Lejeune’s 
Memoirs.” 

Naturally, memoirs of this pen-and-ink sketch character, 
of scenes developed afterwards by the help of memory with 
little extraneous assistance, may not compare in historical 
value with the Memoirs of Marbot or those of Menéval; 
but Lejeune has a pictorial instinct that prompts him infalli- 
bly to pounce upon a striking situation and reproduce it 
with artistic vision. Never perhaps has a more vivid picture 
of a siege been painted than the marvelous Siege of Sara- 
gossa in 1809 as described in these pages ; and it is at least 
equaled by those of the capture of Ebersburg and the Re- 
treat from Moscow. 

More than a hundred pages are devoted to the Russian 
campaign, and numerous as have been the histories of that 
terrible disaster, there is a freshness about the personal nar- 
rative of his own experiences,to which Lejeune devotes him- 
self, which makes it in many respects valuable, even if a 
subject which, for its full presentation, so eminently deserves 
the eye of an artist, did not. specially lend itself to his pen. 
He shows that the burning of Moscow was not due, as Tol- 
stoi tries to show, to the carelessness of French plunderers 
among the wooden houses, but to a plan prearranged by the 
Russians themselves and carried out with relentless thorough- 
ness. 

The thunder-and-lightning side of the great epic are re- 
lieved by bright pictures of the gorgeous pageantries and 
stately ceremonial which attended the court of Napoleon and 
of his vassal kings as they followed him around Europe as 
in the proud times of a Roman triumph. His eye for land- 
scape beauty continually emerges in the vivacious descrip- 
tion of the frozen rivers, the fir-clad heights, the sunny 
plains, the thousand and one features that render central 
and Southern Europe so fascinating to the lover of nature. 

Vol. II is full of details of the divorce of Josephine and 
extends from this to the campaign of 1813, including the 
stormy experiences ot King Joseph at Madrid, his own cap- 
ture and almost hanging, the passage of the Niemen, the 
Moscow drama, the disaster of the Beresina, Lutzen, Bant- 
zen,the Armistice, Leipzig, andthe author’s return, invalided, 
to Paris. Here, weary of war, worn by privation, still young, 
with energies however still unexhausted, “I was glad to 
have a chance at last of freely indulging my passion for 
painting everything I admired. Love of nature and of re- 
producing nature now became a religion to me.” 

The events of 1814 took him by surprise and he found 
himself besieged in Paris. He made various notes on the 
events of the First and Second Restorations, but death cut 
short his career before he was able to weave them into a 
consecutive narrative. 

It would be difficult to name 600 pages of history more 
readable than these. 





‘¢ The Confessions of a Collector ’’ 
By William Carew Hazlitt. Dodd, Mead & Co, 


Mr. Hazuitt has made a book of much interest to the 
great guild of collectors, for whom it will have special attrac- 
tions as the confessions of a veteran of forty years’ experience 
in the field. For these brethern it appears to be almost ex- 
clusively intended, but it will nevertheless appeal in a minor 
way to many outside the professional circle, who would fain 
profit by expert intelligence, concerning a subject about 
which they have picked up only casual facts that have 
whetted their appetite for fuller knowledge. 

Incidentally we get much information about famous col- 
lectors, like Richard Heber, Henry Huth, John Payne 
Collier, Henry Pyne, and others; of the more noted book- 
sellers in the same line, like Pickering, Quaritel, Sotheby, 
and Ellis; and also ofliterary men and artists who have been 
collectors more or.less—William Morris, Swinburne, Cruik- 
shank, and Locker-Lampson, for example. : 
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As might be expected, our author has many stories to tell 
of lucky finds by himself and others, and the big profits from the 
sale thereof ; like Rodd the bookseller’s buying an old vol- 
ume dy weight in a marine store for four pence and three 
farthings, and selling it to Heber for 50/. Heber himself 
records in his memoranda that he bought the “ Phoenix 
Nest” (1593) for five guineas, which brought afterward 
314, ros. An old vellum manuscript bought by Ellis for 70/., 
and sold by him to Mr. Hazlitt for 105/7., was disposed of by 
the latter for 157/. ros. Curiously enough, at the sale of 
this purchaser’s collection, it again came into Mr. Hazlitt’s 
hands for 247. He once bought a boxful of books and pam- 
phlets for fifteen guineas, sold sixty of the latter for as many 
guineas, several others to the British Museum ( price not 
stated), and “the refuse,” as he calls it, for 20/. At the 
sale of a library he got several lots for 16/., the greater part 
of which he turned over to the British Museum for 1167. A 
stall-keeper in London had among his old pamphlets one 
which he had repeatedly tried to get a shilling for. He took 
it finally to a bookseller and told him that if he could not get 
his price he would burn it. The bookseller generously gave 
him half a crown, and sold it for two guineas in a day or 
two. The purchaser sold it for twelve guineas, to Hazlitt, 
who got 21/. for it from Mr. Huth. 

Our collector expresses his personal likes and dislikes with 
decided frankness. Frederick Locker-Lampson gets two or 
three pages of disparagement for his blunders in buying 
wretched copies at exorbitant prices, and for “a flaccidity 
which makes him appear inconsistent and insincere.” His 
‘*Confidences,” we are told was “‘as perfect a disappoint- 
ment as Talleyrand’s Memoirs ; so anxiously looked for, and 
at last printed, only to create a murmur of surprise at the 
almost total absence of interest and point.” 

Good stories are scattered through the book; like that of 
“‘ Wilberforce, when he was at Winchester, making one of a 
picnic party at Simeon’s [Sir John Simeon, Tennyson’s 
friend], and, the guests strolling about as they pleased, the 
bishop was discovered sitting down in a field alone with a 
handkerchief over his head as a sunshade, one foot in a 
rabbit-hole, and in his hand a bottle of champagne.” 

Mr. Hazlitt gave himself at times to the collecting of 
stamps, china, plate and coins, as well as books, and his ex- 
periences in these lines will interest others who have had 
similar tastes. 





** Audiences *’ 
By Florence P, Holden. A.C. McClurg & Co. 

IN THIS neat little book the author says a few words to 
and about “ Audiences,” as to the manner in which they 
should see and hear. Many of her utterances are suggestive, 
if not always directly practicable. It would be well for am- 
ateurs and connoisseurs, she says, to go back tothe A, B, C 
of the art which they cultivate, and for many artists to learn 
something of other arts than their own. And she proceeds 
to lay down the laws of form, action, line and color; of the 
word, tone, music and criticism, and to discuss various mat- 
ters related to these. She is sometimes too dogmatic, and 
frequently brings forward personal, and perhaps passing 
opinions as though they were universal and eternal verities. 
‘*To know what pictures are good, what are bad; what mu- 
sic is good, what demoralizing; which pictures and -build- 
ings to approve ; what poetry to hold to "—if we could learn 
all that out of a little book, how happy we should be! 

But a little learning is not so dangerous as less, and our 
author may be reckoned among those who are slowly but 
surely raising Chicago to the level of Boston in matters lit- 
erary and artistic. If the western metropolis were absolutely 
innocent of ‘‘ culture,” one might ask Miss Holden to hold 
her hand. Simplicity is the most charming of the graces, 
and is not lightly to be abandoned. But who can say that 
Chicago does not already know “the amusements that do 
not amuse, and the entertainments that do not entertain, 
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the music that leaves the ears empty, the pictures that leave 
the eyes unsatisfied, the words that leave the heart void” ? 
Her case, however, is not so evil as ours. It may still be 
possible to make a clean sweep of what is downright bad 
and silly ; and here is one woman who sets about doing her 
share. And when she says that the “keynote of false cul- 
ture is selfishness, its mediant is egotism, its dominant is 
pride ; and in this key many lives are played out even to the 
grand or more often the humiliating finale, we feel that false 
culture is doomed in the west. Here, we should openly ac- 
knowledge our selfishness, Our egotism and our pride, and 
pursue our false culture all the more. We fear that some 
of us are so far gone as to be able to conceive “ the Parthe- 
non skipping down joyfully from its foundations on the 
Acropolis, or the Pyramids prancing around the Sphinx” — 
way, to take a perverse pleasure in the thought. 

To descend to particulars—same one, hardly the author, 
has entitled her examples of Gothic, in the illustrations, 
‘¢ Romanesque,” and her Romanesque “ Roman,” and has 
dubbed Barrias’s ‘Les Premiéres Funerailles,” “ The First 
Burials.” Miss Holden uses the word “‘ audience ” as a syn- 
onym for public. These are small points ; but in a book 
avowedly critical, they should not be overlooked. In general, 
she shows a correct appreciation of the arts with which she 
deals. 





‘¢ Outlines in Local Color ’’ 
By Brander Matthews. Harper & Bros. 

CERTAINLY New York is in the debt of Prof. Matthews. 
He has held the mirror up with such good-will that the re- 
flection has twice the grace of the original. Even her most 
loyal admirers must admit that the American metropolis is 
unlovely to look upon and very badly adapted to serve the 
ends of dignified and gracious living. On the other hand, 
the very lack of that harmony and homogeneousness which 
attract one in the other great capitals of the world gives 
rise continually to a certain rough-and-ready picturesque- 
ness. Prof. Matthews views the contrasts and surprises of 
the town through the medium of an optimistic temperament 
and records his impressions with a trained and skillful hand. 
The dozen sketches which go to make up the volume are 
slight but very charming and, incidentally, furnish an argu- 
ment for the claims of manner over matter in literature. 

A chat at an afternoon tea between Miss Marlenspuyk, 
that lovable spinster of Old New York, and a young South- 
ern girl of good family, who is supporting herself by news- 
paper work in the city, forms the nucleus of the first sketch ; 
the casual encounter at the Horse Show of a New York 
woman and the New England professor who had loved her 
in her girlhood makes another; and the servants’ talk below- 
stairs in a Madison Avenue house while a dinner is going 
on above furnishes the material for a third. ‘The Vigil of 
McDowell Sutro ” records the experiences of a young Cali- 
fornian stranded in the city without money, work, or friends, 
who spends a night on the benches in Union Square in 
default of a better lodging. ‘‘ The Solo Orchestra” deals 
very sympathetically with an itinerant street musician, and 
‘A Spring Flood in Broadway” presents a pretty romance 
standing out against the background of the exuberant and 
brilliant tide of life in the great thoroughfare on a sunny 
May afternoon. It contains, however, too much unimportant 
detail, for detail is not realism. 

These themes are far from weighty in themselves, but they 
are skillfully set forth with a trained touch and a dis- 
criminating human sympathy. The /sca/e of the studies is 
New York, but the appeal of their delicacy and insight 
is universal. The volume contains the best short stories 
that Mr. Matthews has yet given us, stories in which the 
peculiar faults of his style are much less conspicuous than 
usual. 
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‘¢ Napoleon Bonaparte: A History ’’ 
By William Milligan Sloane. Vol. IV. The Century Co. 

THE FouRTH and final volume of Prof. Sloane’s “ Na- 
poleon ” makes its appearance three years after serial pub- 
lication of the history was begun in Zhe Century. Nothing 
could be more fortunate for a work of this sort, than to ap- 
pear first in a widely circulated magazine of the highest 
standing. It is in this way brought to the attention of cul- 
tivated readers all over the world, and the searching criti- 
cism, both public and private, to which it is bound to be 
subjected, must prove invaluable to the author and, through 
him, to the large number of future readers of the book. 
This presumes, of course, a disposition on the writer’s part 
to profit by the more valuable of the many suggestions made 
while the work is running its course as a serial. When he 
began to write this book, Prof. Sloane had made at least as 
careful a study of the career of Napoleon as had been made 
by any one of the Emperor’s biographers ; but concurrently 
with the writing of later chapters went the revision of those 
which had been exposed to the fierce light that beats upon 
a magazine; and the result is that the biography he presents 
in these ponderous and handsome tomes, though essentially 
the same, is appreciably better than the Life as he first re- 
lated it. The difference is not conspicuous; it is confined 
to details of fact, often unimportant in themselves, and to 
questions of style; but it is there, none the less, and the 
critical reader is conscious of its presence. The work is, 
moreover, somewhat fuller, in its present form. 

The new volume begins just before the crossing of the 
Beresina on the retreat from Russia, and Napoleon’s rush 
for Paris in advance of the remains of his once splendid 
army. The entranceof the allies into France, the fall of the 
Capital, the abdication of Napoleon and his exile to the 
Mediterranean as “ Emperor of Elba,” his escape to French 
soil and the flight of Louis XVIII, the hundred days’ cam- 
paign, the battles of Quatre Bras, Ligny and Waterloo, Na- 
poleon’s second abdication, his flight to the coast and sur- 
render to the captain of the Bellerophon, and, finally, his 
confinement and death at St. Helena—these are the mo- 
mentous events vividly chronicled and commented upon in 
a perfectly judicial spirit in the closirg chapters of this mon- 
umental work. The chief merit of Prof. Sloane’s “ Napo- 
leon” is, as we have before pointed out, its impartiality. 
There was no room for a new history of this most extraordi- 
niry man of modern times, written by anyone who held a 
brief either for or against him. The libraries teem with the 
writings of his worshippers as well as his detractors. What 
the world waited for was some one who should tell, without 
fear or favor, the whole story of the Corsican’s rocket-like 
rise and flashing fall, and this it has found in the American 
historian. The figure he sets before us is that of neither a 
demon nor a demi-god, but merely of a man of unrivaled 
mental powers and unconquerable will, arrived at a period 
and place in the world’s history singularly adapted to the 
successful playing of a great part in the moulding of events. 
His genius was peculiar to himself; his faults and fail- 
ings were those of his time, his training, his environment. 
Mr. Sloane admires immensely his achievements in war 
and statesmanship, but puts no gloss upon the moral ob- 
liquity that alone prevented his attaining a position higher 
than any other man has reached since time began. 

Apart from its value as representing original research 
carried on in the spirit of dispassionate scholarship, apart 
from its historical and literary merits, the present work is 
noteworthy for its sumptuous form. The four large volumes 
are handsomely bound, beautifully printed, and profusely 
embellished with woodcuts and photo-engravings, and espec- 
ially with typogravures made in Paris by Boussod, Valadon 
& Co , reproducing in color famous paintings of historical 
events and pictures made for the occasion by noted artists 
of the present day. 
been satisfied had the colored plates been less numerous; 
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but in criticising this feature of the work it should beremem- 
bered, not only that these illustrations are the very best of 
their kind, but that the work is published by subscription 
only—a method which has been found to necessitate a 
particularly showy dress. We surmise that, in due time, an 
edition containing the text only, reinforced with notes, will 
be offered to the public through the ordinary channels of 
the trade. But of this, thus far, there has been no hint. 





Two Books on Nature 
1. In Portia’s Gardens. By William Sloane Kennedy. Boston: Brad- 
lee Whidden. 2. With Feet to the Earth. By Charles M. Skinner, 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 

IT HAS BECOME a tradition in New England that a man 
who has conquered leisure, or has had it thrust upon him, 
must study Nature, and compare her actual doings with the 
records of poets and scientists. Hence,we have a host of 
observers, some of them mere prying gossips, some retailers of 
stale news, many cataloguers of trifles and chroniclers of Na- 
ture’s small talk. But a few have the literary gift, and can dis- 
course pleasantly about their discoveries, or make an amus- 
ing patch-work of reading and observation. 

Among these last we must reckon Mr. William Sloane Ken- 
nedy who, from somewhere near Thoreau’s Walden, babbles 
of green fields and running brooks. ‘In Portia’s Gardens” 
(1) is an account of a naturalist's farm and pleasure-ground, 
in which the author, with many digressions into book-land, 
treats of insects and butterflies, cat-birds, celery and crows. 
One can imagine that Mr. Kennedy must be always en route 
between his woods and his study ; strolling through his fields 
finger in book and spectacles on nose, or filling his shelves 
with birds’ nests, fir-cones, asparagus tops, cocoons, dead 
leaves and snail-shells. | He turns from the hungry crow to 
trace the etymology of xopaé, and is too much concerned 
about that famous cicada to think what else Daphnis may 
have found in Chloé’s bosom. By the way, his learning 
is sometimes at fault, as when he writes of “ Heliodorus 
Longus” as one person. Nevertheless, he is brave to say 
what he thinks of the classics, and—with a few exceptions— 
to prefer the moderns to them. ‘“ There are not more than 
eight or nine lines in the whole of the Eclogues and Georgies 
worth memorizing.” he writes. As for the Elizabethan 
dramatists, excepting Shakespeare and Jonson ‘‘ they are 
nearly all trash and smut.” The fact seems to be that Mr. 
Kennedy loves detail and what suggests detail to him, and 
has not sufficiently practised the great art of shutting up 
again in an antique couplet all that has come out of it. 
Again, how many lines of his own book are worth memoriz- 
ing, quotations from the moderns included? And yet it is 
all worth reading. 

Mr. Charles M. Skinner's little book (2), with fox-grapes 
on the cover, falls into the same category with Mr. Kennedy’s 
volume. It is a record of rambles and of random thoughts. 
Mr. Skinner is an orthodox vagabond. Heholds forth fluently 
about the delights of absolute freedom ; but we can generally 
guess what preacher of the out.of.doors church he has been 
sitting under. He has an engaging way of advising you to 
knock your head against stone walls and let the ants creep 
into your ears the better to scrape acquaintance with them, 
that reminds one of the way in which Mr. Kipling’s latest 
hero was ‘‘learned the ropes.” He is full of practical ad- 
vice for the amateur tramp, tells him how to hide his wealth, 
how to study dialects, and why you should prefer sketching 
to carrying a camera. Mr. Skinner, like most vagabonds, is 
interested in people, and chiefly in the stay-at-homes whom 
he studies as the Gypsy does the Gorgio. He rejoices in 
Shakers, country parsons and old maids as the botanist does 
in rare plants restricted to particular localities. He hasmet 
Emerson—in a railroad car—and talked with him about 
Thoreau, while two Concord farmers talked at the same time 
about Schopenhauer. He has called on Joe Jefferson and 
noted his opinions about art and music. But he chiefly, 
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goes to nature” to learn of her calm, economy, constancy 
and evolution—good things all; but the chiefest of the four 
is calm. His definition is worth quoting: “no useless evo- 
lution or action for its own sake.” It cuts him off clean 
away from the great majority of walkers. 





‘¢ 4 Willing Transgressor °’ 
By A. G. Plympton. Roberts Bros, 

Miss PLympton, who has been known for several years as 
an agreeable writer of stories for young people, is the author 
of the above collection of tales for older readers. There are 
half a dozen short stories in the volume, and without ex- 
ception they are based upon forcible and novel motives. 
“Tne Willing Transgressor” was an exemplary young lady 
who set fire to a vacant house belonging to her cousin and 
rival, in order to insure the removal of the latter from the 
town where her presence was dangerous to the Transgressor’s 
peace of mind. The cousin was such a frivolous and worth- 
less young woman that the reader’s sympathies are entirely 
with the determined Barbara, who has never heard the word 
“arson” and doesn’t know that it is stealing to deprive in- 
surance companies of their funds. ‘ A Question of Ethics ” 
is a strong presentation of the miser’s passion, which has 
been neglected as a literary theme of late. “A Case of 
Conscience ” tells the story of a girl who, when her lover 
was accused ofmurder, refused to testify that he spent the 
evening with her, because the diary in which she recorded 
his daily visits was lost. None of the stories is common- 
place, but the author’s manner is not as distinguished as her 
matter, and the strength of her themes is obscured by the 
indefinite way in which they are treated. In point of style 
the book produces the effect of having been written by one 
of the minor English authors. It is deficient in vizualiza- 
‘tion, and the author is seldom preoccupied with the en- 
‘deavor to find the right word. But these are technical faults 
and capable of correction. Miss Plympton could write 
better stories than these if she would. 





Burns as Mr. Henley Sees Him 
The Complete Poetical Works of Robert Burns. Cambridge Edition. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THE. CAMBRIDGE EDITION of Burns presents, in one cheap 
volume, the complete poetical works, with the more important of 
the notes of the four-volume Centenary Edition. It is safe to 
predict for it a large sale. Mr. W. E. Henley’s biographico- 
critical essay is reprinted in full by way of preface, and will thus 
be brought to the notice of many who will take their ideas of Burns 
from it. It is a deplorable essay, apparently written in haste, 
filled to the brim with indecencies, and running over in endless 
parentheses, and notes more salacious than the text. The writer 
has concerned himself chiefly in demonstrating Burns’s faults 
which, surely, are visible enough in his own work, and in attack- 
ing those other editors, from Chambers down, who have foolishly, 
and perhaps hypocritically, tried to whitewash the poet’s reputa- 
tion. The essay reeks with references to the “primordial in- 
stinct ” and the ‘‘ farce of sex.” It quotes a Tarbolton poetaster 
whose productions Mr. Henley desires to see reprinted in full, 
“* coarse as they are.” It treats Burns as a drunken and lecher- 
ous peasant—a sort of Scottish faun, who becomes a ‘‘senti- 
mental sultan” in his decline. Where it bestows praise on 
Specific grounds, it is because Burns was the t antagonist of 
tthe Kirk, and champion of the rights of the flesh in eighteenth- 
century Scotland. i 

Other recent writers on Burns have gone altogether too far in 
the opposite direction; but that is no excuse for Mr. Henley. 
They are penetrable as air, and his blows intended for them fall 
fhowhere but on Burns himself. These blows are disfiguring, and 
they are unjust. Their effect is to ¢fface or obscure the finer 
qualities on which the fame of Burns is based. All his failings 
were common in the Scotland of his day, and are by no means 
uncommon in the Scotland of the present. He could not, at his 
worst, have acheived celebrity by them beyond his parish; he has 
given an over-full account of them himself: why, then, should 
essayists, at this late day, pester us about them, writing on the one 
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side or on the other? There is only one answer: it must be be- 
cause scandal, though a century old, still sells, provided it be 
about a man of genius. 

Mr. Henley’s excuse is that it is impossible to understand Burns 
without taking account of his ‘‘ primordial instinct,” and the cir- 
cumstances which first unduly repressed, and then unduly fos- 
tered, it. That is unquestionably true; but neither can we un- 
derstand Burns as simply expressing it in the grossest kind. If 
Mr. Henley had depicted the whole man, we would readily accept 
as a necessary part-of the portrait the shadows which he has so 
coarsely heaped on. But he can apparently see little in Burns 
beyond the ‘‘ buck,” nothing, at all, beyond the peasant save his 
undefined genius. And though Mr. Henley’s conception of the 
peasant type may possibly be true of the English rustic, it is quite 
untrue of the average Scotchman; for the Lowlander has usually 
some refining strain of Highland blood in him. Knight and boor 

-may be blended in your peasant; and simple natures often hold, 

as it were, in fusion, those qualities which when congealed and 
crystallized become the boast of the ‘‘ upper classes.’’ But the 
analyst is usually unable to see anything in the natural complex 
but what he can separate out of it. 

Mr. Henley. like his predecessors, has failed to derive the profit 
he so easily might from those turbulent months between the failure 
at Mossgiel and the triumphant return from Edinburgh. He can 
only gape and wonder, like the rest, at the swirl of passion and 
fate in which the whole man was involved and in which every ele- 
ment of Burns’s character came uppermost by turns and he was, 
in dramatic succession, lover, clown, fugitive, bard, hero, sen- 
timentalist, penitent, and good fellow. A little of the novelist’s 
insight (to which Henley objects in the case of Stevenson) might 
have stood him in good stead here, and might have enabled him 
to present a finished portrait without drawing upon his own or 
any other man’s imagination. Instead, he has given us only a rank 
caricature. 

It is not to be understood that Mr. Henley sees no good in 
Burns, the poet. On the contrary, he praises him highly as 
stylist and humorist, ‘' Bold, graphic, variable, expressive, packed 
with observation and ideas, the phrases go ringing and glittering 
on through verse after verse, through stave after stave, through 
poem after poem, in a way that makes the reading of this peas- 
ant a peculiar pleasure for the student of style. And if, with an 
eye for words and effects in words, that student have also the 
faculty of laughter, then are his admiration and his - pleasure 
multiplied tenfold. For the master-quality of Burns, the quality 
which has gone, and will ever go, the furthest to make him 
universally and perennialy acceptable—acceptable in Melbourne 
(say) a hundred years hence as in Mauchline a hundred years syiié 
—is humor.” ‘‘ Well nigh the finest brain conceivable” is the 
final verdict. 





‘¢ Decorative Heraldry ”’ 
By G. W. Eve. The Macmillan Co, 
THE EX-Ltbris series, deservedly a favorite with book-lovers, 
has now a round dozenof dainty volumes devoted, with two excep- 
tions, purely to decoration. The study of book-illustration and 
book-plates makes necessary such knowledge of heraldry as the 
latest volume so attractively sets forth. Beginning with a primer 
of heraldry that acquaints the student sufficiently with the gram- 
mar of the science and art of blazoning, Mr. Eve traces through 
mythology and symbolism the growth of heraldic design, its me- 
dizeval culmination, its gradual decadence, and the modern revival 
of the art at the hands of artists in decoration. Within less than 
300 pages, the author has successfully condensed the essential 
principles of good heraldic design; and, aided by excellent plates 
of notable examples, has furnished the student with a reference 
handbook that should safely guide him through 
‘* That codeless myriad of precedent, 
That wilderness of single instances,” 

so often presented as the treatise upon heraldry. Though called 
a ‘* practical handbook,”’ the work may better be described as an 
orderly presentation of the principles governing heraldic art, with 
a wealth of apposite citations to enforce the author's deductions. 
The illastrations, being numerous and well chosen, will give artists 

and connoisseurs classified standards for reference. 
The future of heraldry must depend upon its decorative value; 
and the author rightly complains that its treatment hitherto has 
been too exclusively historical and scientific—a method of study 
that’ leaves the artist without the means of advancing the stardard 
“of ‘\eraldic decoration. In’ America, since the use of coats-of- 
arms and heraldic devices is excusable only on the plea of their 
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artistic and sentimental value, it is especially desirable that heraldry 
should be approached from the decorative side ; and this volume is 
the best text-book through which to begin acquaintance with the 
fascinating subject. Once well founded in the principles here so 
ably established, the student may safely be left to consider the 
historical treatises and technical handbooks that present indiscrim- 


inately good, bad and indifferent blazons. 





** Songs of Liberty, and Other Poems ”’ 
By Robert Underwood Johnson. The Century Co. 

MR, JOHNSON’S ‘‘ Songs of Liberty, and Other Poems”’ will 
please those who like poetry of sentiment and reflection, and those 
who prefer ballads and narrative verse. There is many a striking 
image in the ‘‘ Apostrophe to Greece” with which the volume 
opens, and the measured cadences of the ode will commend it to 
those who care most for the classic form—even if they endorse 
not the poet’s description of the Greeks of to-day as the only people 
‘* brave, sane, temperate, thrifty, chaste and free,” hopeful and 
reasonable withal, and sute of a happy future. Different in tone 
and temper are the mellow couplets ‘‘ To the Housatonic”; and 
different again the well-handled blank verse of ‘‘ A Chopin Fan- 
tasy ” and (in another mood) ‘‘ The Voice of Webster.’’ An in- 
teresting feature of the collection is the series of paraphrases from 
the Servian of Zmai Iovan lovanovich, reversified from literal 
translations by the distinguished electrical investigator, Mr. Nikola 
Tesla, who furnishes an introductory note. ‘‘ Luka Filipov”’ is a 
stirring ballad, and ‘‘ The Gipsy Praises his Horse” a good story 
told with a metrical freedom happily suited to the theme. ‘‘Hands 
Across Sea” bids the English remember that we are of English 
stock, that our victories even over British arms are a part of the 
glory of the race, and that better feeling would prevail between 
the two lands if English bards would occasionally celebrate the 
valorous deeds of American heroes of 1776 and 1861. (Perhaps Mr. 
Kipling will take the hint, and thus make himself the laureate, not 
only of Greater England, but of the whole English speaking race. ) 

There is in Mr. Johnson’s second volume no lack of the graceful 
lyrics that lent so much charm to ‘* The Winter Hour, and Other 
Poems,” a few years since. 





*¢ The Colonial Parson of New England ”’ 
By Frank Samuel Childs. The Baker & Taylor Co. 

INDIVIDUAL PARSONS figure prominently in modern literature 
on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean. Indeed, we are not quite 
certain what the average British fiction writer could do without the 
clergyman of either the ‘‘ established ” or unestablished sort. He 
is the one man in the learned professions with whom women come 
most closely in contact, and who touches society at more points 
than either the doctor or the lawyer. For these reasons he fur- 
nishes more material to both male and female novelist, than any 
one member of society who is neither a lover nor a murderer. 
American literature, from Cotton Mather down to Mrs. Earle and 
Mr. Bliss, have utilized him and his peculiarities to their heart’s 
content. Nevertheless, as we require nowadays, besides the sep- 
arate, the composite photograph also, there was room for a good 
book on the American parson. 
Mr. Childs, who himself wears the cloth, has essayed the task 
of giving us the picture, wherein many features and inheritances 
are fused into a type. New England being a word to conjure 
with, he has located most of his colonial parsons in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. Nevertheless, he pictures also what he calls, 
with a great confusion of ideas, ‘* The Dutch Dominie,” meaning 
doubtless the démine, who in America was never a school- teacher, 
but always the ordained and installed pastor of a church. He 
gives the complete history of his subject from the cradle to the 
coffin, even going into ancestral life. He shows that the man 
who wielded the pen and lived by his brain could also handle the 
plough and the spade. His place upon the ‘‘ stump” and as the 
nurse of a commonwealth is finely set forth. The parson was not 
only a preacher and scholar, but also a writer of books. When the 
church finances were good, the people were proud of their book- 
writing minister; but when things went wrong, laymen were only 
too ready to lay the cause of the trouble upon the literary preacher. 
Mr. shows that sometimes the pastor got along well by 
so composite in his profession, and that sometimes he got 

into trouble. But whether in weal or in woe, the parson helps to 
Mr. ’s style is bright and pleasing and he has learned to 
stop short of us too much of a good thing. Altogether the 
book is a contribution to the literature of colonial portraiture. 
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‘* The Story of an Irish Sept ’’ 

THIS BOOK, ‘‘by a Member of the Sept,” reminds one of that 
famous road which began as a broad highway and ended as a 
squirrel track up a tree. An old Irish sept might embrace several 
thousand families, all presumably of the same lineage, occupying 
the same lands, much of them in common. These freeholders 
elected their chiefs, who were thus more than landlords or hered- 
itary heads of a kindred. But, in Ireland as elsewhere, feudal- 
ism encroached gradually on the more ancient constitution of 
society; and already, at the time of Strongbow’s invasion, much 
land was held as private property, and the chieftainship of a clan 
was most often practically hereditary. When, as was the case 
with our author’s sept, the Macnamaras of Clare, the leading 
families submitted to the inevitable, the old relations between them 
and others of the name were destroyed, and they gradually lost 
influence and sank to the position of small landlords. In the four- 
teenth century the chief of the Macnamara clans might rank in his 
own country as a petty prince; the present head of the family, the 
author of our book, seems to be a worthy gentleman of antiquarian 
tastes, living privately in London, apparently without title to a foot 
of land in the ancient domain of his people. Perhaps this last cir- 
cumstance may account for the liberal views which he expresses 
on the land question ; for on all other matters he appears an extreme 
conservative. Much of that part of the story dealing with the early 
history of the Dalcassian tribe and of the author's sept is compiled 
from books and documents easily accessible ; but the special student 
will find a few family papers of some historical importance. The 
work is illustrated with photographic views of ruins of castles, keeps 
and abbeys at one time belonging to or founded by members of the 
sept. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


Dickens as Remembered by His Daughter 

‘*My FATHER, as I Recall Him,” by Mamie Dickens, is the 
story of the home life of the novelist, written by a daughter who 
adored him; consequently, we find him an affectionate father, a 
delightful companion, a kind, warmhearted, genial man of genius. 
Dickens was passionately fond of his home, and nothing about it 
was too unimportant to engage his attention. ‘‘ Even in those 
early days,” writes his daughter, ‘‘he made a point of visiting 
every room in the house once each morning, and if a chair was out 
of its place, or a blind not quite straight, or a crumb left on the 
floor, woe betide the offender.” What an invaluable husband this 
would have been for the busy modern woman! We read of his 
learning to dance so that-he could have one of his little girls, while 
John Leech had the other, as a partner at the Christmas party; of 
his intense enjoyment of Christmas, of his love of animals and his 
kindness to all with whom he came in contact. The bcok is fu! 
of all the little personal details that will be dear to the heart of 
his admirers, The cover shows Dickens and Leech dancing 
with the children, and there are portraits of the former and of the 
author of the book, reproductions of Christmas cards illustrating 
his own works, sent to the novelist by an unknown artist; a repro- 
duction of Fildes’s picture, ‘‘ The Empty Chair,’”’ and one or two 
other illustrations. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 





‘‘ The Cruikshank Fairy Book ”’ 

_ THIS CONTAINS the four famous stories—‘‘ Puss in Boots,” 
‘« Jack and the Beanstalk,” ‘‘ Hop o’ My-Thumb ” and ‘* Cinder- 
ella,” —with reproductions of the artist’s queer little etchings. Some 
of these, notably those to *‘ Jack and the Beanstalk” have passed 
through the dangers of the photographic process without damage. 
When Cruikshank first published these retold tales, they roused 
the ire of his friend Charles Dickens who gave thema ‘‘ slashing” 
review entitled ‘‘ Frauds on the Fairies.” Dickens was apparently 
very much excited, for he wrote:—‘‘ We have lately observed with 
pain the intrusion of a Whole Hog of unwieldy dimensions into the 
fairy-flower garden.” Calling an old friend a ‘‘ Whole Hog” be- 
cause he retells our favorite fairy-tales is too vigorous language to 
apply to the offence. Mr. Cruikshank thought that some of the 
fairy-tales were too suggestive to be pleasant reading for the little 
ones, and it was for this reason that he took the liberty of rewrit- 
ing them. It was a liberty, we admit, but others had done it be- 
fore and have doneit since, without arousing the anger of a Dickens. 
The artist’s curious manifestoes in answer to the novelist and other 
critics are reprinted at the end of the book. (G, P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) : 
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New Books and New Editions 


THE ‘‘STORI£s from Italy” of G. S. Godkin are of dersaglieré 
and frat# and sketching tourists and pretty English girls, and are 
sugared and spiced with love and murder to suit the taste of an 
admirer of Mrs. Radcliffe. Best of the lot is the story of the 
Garibaldian turned monk with which the volume opens. A little 
more care in the proof-reading might have rid the book of many 
awkwardnesses, such as the conversion of a ‘‘savage desert” 
into a ‘‘ flourishing institution” on page 12, ahd the use of ‘* in- 
cendiary ” for incendiarism on page 95. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 
——‘‘ TRUE DETECTIVE STORIES,” by Cleveland Moffett, tell of 
robberies of banks and express companies, and of the train rob- 
bers of the South-west. They are plainly written, apparently 
without any attempt to heighten their interest by fiction; and it is 
claimed for them that they are drawn from the ‘‘archives” of a 
well-known detective agency. (Doubleday & McClure Co.) 


ee 


‘* REMINISCENCES of an Old Westchester Homestead” is a 
collection of short stories by Mr. Charles Pryer. They are chiefly 
of harmless ‘‘ Spooks ” of Revolutionary times, though the Devil 
also appears once or twice in the guise of a benevolent gentleman 
with nothing against him but his cloven hoofs and sulphurous 
smell. The tales are of the tamest, and while the author may 
have derived considerable entertainment from gathering them to- 
gether, the reader ‘3 unlikely to find them absorbing. Mr. Pryer’s 
last words are :—‘‘I am but waiting for the eternal frost to bring 
me rest and oblivion.” This is an unusualattitude for an author to 
assume, but the publication of this dainty volume will doubtless 
aid in the realization of the gentleman’s self-abnegating wish. 
The book has been beautifully printed at the Knickerbocker 
Press, and has for frontispiece a picture of Mr. Pryer’s ‘‘ Old 
Homestead ’’ near New Rochelle. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


a a) 


FOR THE LAST three years Col. George E. Waring, Jr., has been 
a potent contributor to the comfort of every New Yorker. That 
he can keep streets clean he has effectively proved. His little 
book ‘‘ Whip and Spur,”’ of which a new edition has just appeared, 
shows that he can keep and care for horses just as effectively, and 
if he is occasionally prolix he may be forgiven, at least in his ac- 
counts of Vix and Ruby. These two animals seem almost human 
in his pages, and no one who has ever owned or cared for a hoise 
can fail to be touched by the account of Vix’s death. Some of 
the sketches describe events of the Civil War, but contain few 
accounts of the more exciting occurrences that relieved the 
monotony of marching and counter-marching. Col. Waring is at 
his best when he is writing of horses, but there is a good chapter 
on ‘‘ Fox-hunting in England ”—a sport which the author thorough- 
ly appreciates. (Doubleday & McClure Co.)——‘‘ THE SHAKE- 
SPEARE NOTE-BoOK,” by Prof. Charles W. Kent, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, gives in quarto form blank pages, appropriately 
divided and labeled for critical notes on all the plays, with intro- 
ductory chronological and bibliographical information. College 
teachers will find it usefulin their classes. (Ginn & Co.) 


as) 


THOSE WHO have read ‘* Pomona’s Travels,” by Frank Stock- 
ton, will be pleased, though not surprised, to see a new edition of 
the book. The first was issued in 1894, but it will be found just 
as fresh and entertaining as it was three years ago. Pomona will 
never become old-fashioned. She is such a delightful combina- 
tion of the practical and the wildly romantic that her opinions and 
remarks on men and manners of the Old World may be relied on 
to amuse our children as much as they have amusedus. Though 
she is quick to detect the weak joints in the armor, and to strike 
a cutting blow when required, she never uses poisoned weapons, 
nor makes the eagle shriek louder than is necessary to warn the 
unwary Briton of his existence. To those who do not know their 
Pomona, we heartily recommend her, in her handsome new dress. 
The illustrations are by A. B. Frost. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


a) 


ONE NEED GO no further than Slatin Pasha’s book, ‘‘ Fire and 
Sword in the Soudan,” to realizé that truth is stranger than fic- 
tion. A new and cheaper edition of this thrilling narrative, fully 
illustrated, is just published. (Edward Arnold:)———-ONE IS APT 
to turn the cold shoulder on an illustrated Bible, fearing that the 
illustrations may be the mere imaginings of an artist. It is not so 
in the latest edition of the New Testament, for the pictures with 
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which it teems are singularly appropriate, being reproductions of 
photographs of actualscenes in the Holy Land. (Thomas Nelson 
& Sons.) ——WE ARE IN RECEIPT of Parts VII and VIII of ‘*‘The 
Encyclopedia of Sport,” edited by the Earl of Suffolk and Berk- 
shire, Hedley Peek and F. G. Afiao, a publication which no sports- 
man, or lover of sport can afford to deny himself. The illustra- 
tions are many, both photogravures and half tones, the latter be- 
ing scattered through the text. Football and golf have a prominent 
place in these parts. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





Other Books for the Young 


THE STYLE of color work in half-tone, the best-known work in 
which is that of M. Boutet de Monvel, has been chosen by Miss 
Alice Kellogg Tyler for her pictures to ‘‘ Singing Verses for Chil- 
dren,” of which the words are furnished by Lydia Avery Coonley, 
and the music by Eleanor Smith, Jessie L. Gaynor, Frederic W. 
Root and Frank H. Atkinson, Jr. The subjects, lightly drawn 
in outline and colored in flat, bright tints, are such as lend them- 
selves to that treatment—children under blossoming apple-trees, 
looking at milkweed down blown by the wind, oc at the twilight 
moon, a young bicyclist on his wheeled Pegasus, and the like. 
All are simple and attractive. (Macmillan Co.)——IN ‘‘ RED 
APPLE AND SILVER BELLS,” Mr. Hamish Hendry presents a 
book of children’s verses of an unconventional sort, one of his 
young heroes wishing boldly that he lived in Heathen-land, where 
all his Sunday pennies goes; for then he'd play, ‘most all the day, 
and never wear no clothes; and another volunteering the informa- 
tion that he finds this world a good enough place 


‘* for little Boys to come to ; 
There's Boats and Bats, and Dogs and Rats— 
With other chaps to chum to.” 


The illustrations, by Alice Woodward, are not quite so novel as 
the verses, but are clever and pretty, and there are many of them. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


+) 


** SONGS for Little People,” by Norman Gale, is a gallery of 
harmless fancies of fairies, flowers and the ‘‘ ‘logical gardens,” of 
artful pouter pigeons, gluttonous spiders, bad dogs, rainbows and 
numerous other things likely to interest an audience too old for 
mere baby songs and not quite up to such as those contained in 
the late Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘‘ A Child’s Garden of Verse.” 
It is prettily illustrated, and is bound in purple and gold. (Macmil- 
lan Co.) FLORIAN, one of the most graceful and sprightly of 
imitative writers, is best known for his fables, which, in France, 
have had a vogue second only to those of Lafontaine. Of these 
Sir Philip Perring has made a readable translation in verse, which, 
notwithstanding occasional roughnesses, reproduces much of the 
wit and spirit of the original. Lovers of the fable who do not 
read French will find much to amuse and instruct them in the 
handsomely printed volume. (Longmans, Green & Co.)—— 

Mr. W. J. STILLMAN has written a little book in praise of the 
squirrel, which, it may be hoped, will make influential friends for 
Shadow-tail, so that he may be somewhat less often taunted and 
persecuted than he is. ‘‘Billy and Hans” is a simple tale of 
two pet squirrels, who became devoted to one another, and whose 
varying tastes, habits and proclivities are enlarged on_ by their 
one-time owner. The sketch is decidedly more interes‘ing than 
more than one biography whose subject was, in his day, a person 
of more consequence than either Hans or Billy. (London: Bliss, 
Sands & Co.)———-THERE IS PLENTY of work cut out for the in- 
fantile imigination in ‘‘ The Adventures of Mabel,” by Rafford 
Pyke, and more in the illustrations, by Mélanie Elisabeth Norton. 
Mabel has quite an assortment of animal enemies and friends who 
helped her into and out of difficulties, and a careful and matter- 
of-fact Grandma, who laughs at her stories and tells her that she 
is certainly a very original little girl. The Grandma is really the 
more original of the two; for, if Mabel whistles, she has been 
taught by a lizard; if she is not afraid to be out late, it is because 
the wolf sees her home; when she fastens their crime upon the two 

robbers, who cry Ha! at their work, it is because Rex, her horse, 
has informed her of their doings. The pictures are in black, 
white and gray.- (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 





MR. JOHN LANE will publisti Mr. William Watson's new volume, 
‘* The Hope of the World, and Other Poems,” which will include 
several hitherto unpublished things. 
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THE BEST of Miss Rosie M. M. Pitman’s illustrations to 
Fouqué's always charm‘nz story of ‘‘ Undine” are the initial let- 
ters and vignettes in line, many of which are very gracefully drawn, 
especially the initial to Chap. I, showing the knight in the forest; 
the head-piece to Chap. VII, Undine b:fore the marriage; Huld- 
brand's dream in the initial T of Chap. VIII, and others. The 
artist’s use of strong blacks in other designs is weak and ineffec- 
tive; but all are worthy of a b:tter make-up. (Macmillan Co.) 
——‘‘ LITTLE HEARTS” is a box of pictures in flat tints by 
Florence K. Upton, with text in rhym: by Bertha Upton, all 
concerning such themes as ‘‘ Birdie’s Moving Day,” ‘‘ Dream- 
land,” ‘‘Charlotte’s Doll” and ‘‘Brother’s Bicycle.” The 
pictures are pretty and there is an illuminated cover. (G. Rout- 
ledge & Sons.)——‘‘ WITCH WINNIE IN VENICE” (we are 
sorely tempted to say Wenice, for the sake of the alliteration), 
the latest of Mrs. Champney’s popular stories, is adorned with 
illustrations from photographs. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) ——Boys— 
AND GIRLS, TOO—cannot read too many tales of chivalry; there- 
fore we welcome ‘‘ The Knights of the Round Table, by W. H. 
Frost, illustrated by S. Richmond Burleigh and published by 
Messrs. Scribner. 

ee 


BOYS WHO LOVE the sea (is there a boy who does not ?) will 
find great enjoyment in ‘‘ The Island of Gold,’’ a sailor's yarn, by 
Dr. Gordon Stables. Dr. Stables has a way of giving particulars 
that is of absorbing interest to boys. Hedoes not say merely that 
such and such a thing was dons, but he tells’ how it was done. 
Nothing is too slight for his descriptions. While this is a boy's 
book, it is also one that a girl with a properly developed love of 
adventure will find to her taste. (Thomas Nelson & Sons.) —— 
‘*FLYING LEAVES” is the title of a book of amusing sketches 
with descriptive text, evidently made up from German comic per- 
iodicals. A flaming red cover keeps these leaves from flying any 
farther. (E. R. Herrick & Co.)——‘‘THE ADVENTURES of 
Three Bold Babes” is the title of a book for the little folks 
printed in color. A most accomplished and obliging dragon plays 
a leading part in these pictures and in the text. S. Rosamond 
Praeger is responsible for both. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


Ac) 


Miss HELEN MAITLAND ARMSTRONG’S pretty designs for 
Marguerite Bouvet’s ‘* A Little House in Pimlico” are thoroughly 
in keeping with the simple story of Master Sedley, his uncle and 
his mama, and of Mr. Boggs of the Blue Flags and his romantic 
Bzekie. ‘x initial letters are ingeniously concocted of gridirons, 
keyhole-, chessboards, and so fourth; and the page illustrations 
afford charmiay glimpses of the interior of the ‘little house” and 
of the famous chop-house from which th: inhabitants got their 
dinners. (A. C. McClurg & Co.)——-THE COMICAL PICTURES 
by Maxfield Parrish to Mr. L. Frank Baum’s ‘‘ Mother Goose in 
Prose’ might make a cat smile, while his backgrounds of gnarled 
apple-trees and p:pper-box turrets might win a prize at an Archi- 
tectural League exhibition. The little man who, with his little 
gun, issues, wild-eyed, in pursuit of. game, the man who drops 
out of the moon among the peaked roofs and chimney-pots of a 
toy village, and Humpty Dumpty in his precarious position upon 
that famous wall, are among the best, but all are good. The 
cover bears a striking picture in colors. (Way & Williams.) 


bc) 


Mr. GEORGE MANVILLE adds to his library of books for boys 
a strong and stirring story, ‘‘ In Honour’s Cause,”’ which gives us 
a vivid picture of manners, customs and costumes in the days of 
the Hanoverian George the First. Most of the scenes are of mili- 
tary life, and we see how the soldiers dressed, drilled, suffered, 
fought and enjoyed themselves in the early eighteenth century; 
. but there is also not a little about the home life and social cus- 
toms in the London of this earliest of the four Georges. The hero 
of the story is Master Frank Gowan. The incidents of the great 
tebellion, in which the Pretender’s cause waxed and waned, and 
went into hopeless eclipse, are told with spirited dialogue and 
abundance of those happenings which boy readers crave. The 
‘book is appropriately stamped on! the covers and has a number of 
good illustrations. (Dodd, Mead & Co.)——‘:THE BLACK: 
BERRIES” is the name that Mr. Edward Kemble gives his Christ: 
mas book for young folks. It is printed in color, and is as amus:- 
ing in its as Mr. Palmer Cox's ‘‘ Brownies.’’ Mr. Kemble 
has caught the characteristics of the little picaninnies as few illus- 
\trators have been able to do. (R. ‘HE’ Russell.) 


——ee 
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The December Magazines 
(Continued from last week) 
*¢ Appleton’s Popular Science [onthly ”’ 
IN THE December Popular Science Monthly, Mr. Frederick A. 
Ferna'd discusses ‘‘ Oar Liquor Laws as Ssen by the Committee 
of Fifty.” He does not seem to think that prohibition prevents, 


. but shows how, according to the Committee's report, drinking 


flourishes in Maine. The outcome of the Committee’s investiga- - 
tions seem, according to Mr. Fernald, to be that :— 

‘It cannot be positively affirmed that any o1e kind of liquor 
legislation has been more successful than another in promoting 
realtemperance. The influences of race or nationality are appar- 
ently more importaat than legislation. It is often said that re- 
strictions on drinking at public bars tend to increase drinking in 
private, and there is probably truth in this allegation. All things 
consid:red, however, the wise course for a community is to strive 
after all external, visible improvements, even if it be impossible to 
prove that internal, fundamental improvement accompanies them.” 

An interesting article is that of M. Guglielmo Ferrero, on ‘* The 
Fear of Death.” Death is not always a thing that is feared; in 
some cases it is contemplated with real pleasure; but such cases 
are not frequent. When death is ‘‘ associated with intense pas- 
sion,” says M. Ferrero, ‘‘ with the anticipation of glory and fame, 
or when the gratification of animosities is the dominant desire, all 
feelings contradictory of these suffer a total eclipse, and death 
becomes desirable as a means to obtain what to the passing fancy 
seems a greater and the supreme end.’’—Other articles of a popu- 
lar scientific nature make up the contents of this number. 





‘*The Forum”’ 

THE RT. HON. JAMES BRYCE, M.P., leads off in the Decem- 
ber Forum with an article on ‘‘The Policy of Annexation for 
America.”” Mr. Bryce takes the commonsense view of the sub- 
ject, and states it very clearly in his summing-up :—‘‘ The United 
States has already a great and splendid mission in building up 
between the oceans a free, happy, and prosperous nation of two 
hundred millions of people. And one of the noblest parts of her 
mission in the world has been to show to the older peoples and 
states an example of abstention from the quarrels and wars and 
conquest that make up so large and so lamentable a part of the 
annals of Europe. Her remote position and her immense power 
have, as I have said, delivered her from that burden of military 
and naval armaments which presses with crushing weight upon 
the peoples of Europe. It would be, for her, a descent from what 
may be called the pedestal of wise and pacific detachment on which 
she'n>w stands, were sheto yield to that earth-hunger which has 
been raging among the European states, and to imitate the aggres- 
sive methods which some of them have pursued. The policy of 
créating great armaments and of annexing territories beyond the 
sea wou'd bs, if a stranger may venture to say so, an un-American 

licy, and a complete departure from the maxims—approved by 

ig experience—of the illustrious founders of the Republic.” 

Senator J. S. Morrill printsa batch of notable letters from his 
political friends, which are certainly livély reading. None more so 
than that of Horace Greeley in which he declares that Grant cane 
not b: elected, and adds ‘* That he ought not to be, I believe you 
think as well as Ido. Asto myself, the end of my career cannot 
be distant. I was a pack-horse for Weed and Seward for the 
first half of my career. I revolted at last, and was not ruined. I 
can bear whatever the future has in store for me.” 

There is an amusing and characteristic letter from Gen. Shermati 
protesting against a gift of diamonds from the Khedive of Egypt 
to his daughter, just married to ‘‘ a young man who has to scratch 
hard for a living,” whose ‘* whole income would not pay the tax 
which will be levied on this bauble if brought within the State of 
Missouri.” And he adds :—‘‘ If, without any agency on my part, 
these diamonds could be restored to their original hiding-place, I 
would so order; but the women folks will hold on, though it carry 
them to the bottom of the sea.”’ 

Among other interesting contributions to this number are ‘‘ The 
Dramas of Gerhart Hauptmann,” by Gustave Kobbé, ‘‘ The 
Poetry of Nature,” by Charles G. D. Roberts; and the ‘‘ Mission 
of Literature,” by Prof. T. W. Hunt of Princeton University. 





‘+ Lippincott’s Magazine ’’ 
The complete novel in the December Lippincott's is ‘‘ Poor 
Chola: A Romance of the Orotava Valley,” by Julia P. Dabney, 
the scene of which is laid in the Canary Islands.—— New Yorkers 


" will be interested in the second of Mr. Theodore F. Wolfe's papers 
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on ‘‘Some Literary Shrines of Manhattan,” in which he deals with 
the region ‘*‘ About and Above the City Hall.” It is not ail New 
‘Yorkers who know their literary landmarks as they should, and 
many will be surprised as well as interested to find how abundant 
are our ‘‘ shrines.” For instance, who among us knew that next 
door to the corner of Beekman Street Joseph Rodman Drake, ‘‘con- 
sidered by Halleck the handsomest man in New York, resided in 
rooms to which the author of ‘Fanny’ was a frequent visitor. 
Here the two friends, whom Gen. Wilson styles ‘the Damon and 
Pythias of Amsrican poets,’ produced sone of their whimsical 
‘Croaker’ verses; here Drake’s most popular poem, ‘The 
American Flag,’ was written; and here he languished in con- 
sump:ion and died at the early age of twenty five. Around the 
corner in Beekman Street, Temple Court covers the-place of an 
office of Poe’s short-lived Broadway Journal, and a few doors 
below it, at 118 Nassau, was published The American Review, in 
which, above the signature of ‘ Quarles,’ first appeared ‘The 
Raven.’ In Duane Street lived Woodworth, who wrote ‘ The 
‘Old Oaken Bucket.’ ” 

It has been, says Mr. Wolfe, so generally believed the poem 
was written or conceived in a tap-room that the survivors of the 
poet’s family desire publicity for the following account: At 
noon of a warm day in the summer of 1817, Woodworth walked 
home to dinner from his office near the foot of Wall Street, and, 
being greatly heated, drank a tumbler of pump-water, and said as 
he replaced the glass, ‘How much more refreshing would be a 
draught from the old bucket that hung in my father’s well!’ 
Whereupon his wife, who, the poet declared, was his habitual 
source of inspiration, exclaimed, ‘ Why, Selim, wouldn’t that be 
a pretty subject fora poem?’ Thus prompted, he at once com- 
menced, and within the hour completed the charming lyric which 
immortalized his name. Years later he was living in a larger house, 
now supplanted by stores, upon the next block in Pearl Street near 
Elm ; tohim here came Irving, Morris, Poe, Fay, Willis, and others 
of kindred talent; here Halleck addressed his lines ‘To a Poet’s 
Daughter’ to Woodworth’s oldest daughter Harriet, whose 
‘grave-mound greenly swells’ in a Western village cemetery, 
where she has lain for fifty years. In this house, after six years 
of hemiplegia, Woodworth died: so entirely does his fame rest 
upon the single deathless song that most readers will be surprised 
when told that he wrote several volumes of poetry, plays, and 
prose.” 

Emily Tolman, who writes of ‘‘ The Club Movement Among 
women,” says:—‘‘ The women’s club is essentially an American 
idea, the natural product of our free soil; but it is destined to a 
wider growth. In England, where social conditions are less favor- 
able to its existence, it is gaining in favor, and is said to be looked 
upon with approval by the Queen. It is slowly spreading in con- 
servative Germany, and is making rapid progress in republican 
France. Of the thirteen hundred clubs belonging to the General 
Federation, two are in India, one in England, and one in Australia. 
Doubtless another biennial will see a much larger number of 
women enrolled in this army whose weapons are more powerfu! 
for the overthrow of evil than the swords of the mighty.” 

We do not know which country gave birth to the idea of women’s 
clubs, but we do know that there are more of them in London than 
in New York, and that they play a much more important part in 
the life of English women. 





‘¢ The North American Review ”’ 

APROPOS of recent murder trials, everyone will want to read an 
article which shows ‘‘ Why Homicide has increased in the United 
States,’’ contributed by Prof. Cesare Lombroso to the Decem- 
ber North American Review. In his opening paragraph, the 
Italian criminologist says :-— 

‘*One of the surest and most confident conclusions I have 
drawn from a study of crime is that, in those countries which are 
supposed to be the most cultivated and civilized, crimes, if they 
do not decrease in number, are certainly decreasing in ferocity; 
whilst, on the other hand, crimes destitute of the element of vio- 
lence, such as swindling, fraudulent bankruptcy, and kiridred of- 
fences, are constantly increasing. In other words, the assassin and 
the murderer become transformed into the thief, and the trans- 
formation involves a maximum risk to property and a minimum 
risk to human life.” 


After this remark, it is not very flattering to our civilization to 
learn that homicide is not only much more general here than in 
Great Britain and Germany, and that the crime is continually in- 
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but not in any other section of the country. Prof. Lombroso does 
not give all his reasons for the increase of homicide here, but he 
names climate, immigration and the size of our colored population 
as among the causes. The others will be discussed in a subse- 
quent number of the Review. 

Mr. W. H. Rideing is on familiar ground when he writes of 
‘* Tennyson in the Isle of Wight.”” Freshwater was not an easy 
place to get to, and that, as much as its great beauty, was its at- 
traction to Tennyson. Mr. Rideing tells of the getting there :-— 

‘*The journey from London turns one’s thoughts toward eter- 
nity. There are expresses as far as Brockenhurst, but there the 
traveler for the Isle of Wight is shunted on to a branch line, and 
the rest of the distance is through a country of crabs and tortoises. 
The train takes a nap of fifteen minutes at Lymington Town, and 
then softly steals on a quarter of a mile to Lymington Pier, where 
ancient mariners, who only need pigtails to connect them with 
Trafalgar, transfer you and your baggage to a prehistoric boat, 
which creeps across the Solent on the tips of its toes and cautious- 
ly lands you at Yarmouth. Still you are far away from Fresh- 
water, reckoning by the clock. Octogenarian porters smile at you 
and your ‘ boxes,’ and then have a good, long chat among them- 
selves and with the boat’s crew. Later—never sooner—perhaps 
in the course of an hour, the coach is ready to start, but never 
until the purple-faced, husky-voiced half-brother of old Weller has 
had his ‘ drop,’ and used up all his resources of conversation with 
the octogenarians. When the coach starts it stops, and starts to 
stop again to deliver a cabbage here, a newspaper there, a baby 
half way down the lane, somebody's ‘ washing’ at the end of the 
lane, a soldier at the path to the fort, and a voluminous old lady 
with a tin hat-box and ten or a dozen bursting paper parcels at 
the gate of one of the many little houses with ‘ Apartments ’ in the 
window. When you reach Freshwater the day is done and you 
feel that Switzerland might have been nearer.” 


Golf enthusiasts will be glad to learn from Dr. Louis Robinson 
that the game is not without its psychological qualities. 





Magazine Notes 

Mr. Kipling opens the December /cClure’s with one of his 
most fantastic stories, ‘‘The Tomb of his Ancestors,’’ and Mr. An- 
thony Hope follows not far behind him with his new serial, ‘‘Rupert 
of Hentzau,” the sequel to ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda.” Mr. Hope is 
fortunate in having Mr. C. D. Gibson as the illustrator of his 
story. The frontispiece of this number is a characteristic portrait 
of the late Mr. Charles A. Dana in his office in the Sun building. 
The cover represents an auburn-haired girl bearing an armload of 
holly. 


The leading article in the December Review of Reviews is ‘How 
the Bible came Down to Us,” by Mr. Clifton Harby Levy, who 
urges the need of a new, modern version of the Book of Books. 
Numerous and interesting facsimile pages from various editions of 
the Bible are given.—The character sketch of the month is the 
late Duchess of Teck, by Lady Henry Somerset. 





From the holiday number of The English Illustrated Magazine 
we learn ‘*‘How the Queen Spends Christmas,” which we all 
want to know; and we learn a great deal that is interesting con- 
cerning Miss Ellen Terry, of whom portraits galore are given. 
We wish that we might have been spared the one of this delight- 
ful actress as Puck, at the age of eight. Having seen it, however, 
we Shall do our best to forget it. 


L' Echo de la Semaine comes to us from Boston, its first num- 
ber being dated Nov. 6. It is made up principally of extracts from 
other papers, and shows that care has been taken in the selections. 
There are short poems by authors both dead and alive, and ‘‘ Pen- 
sées,”’ chiefly by dead ones; also bright little bits of Russian wis- 
dom. And all these put together make an entertaining little peri- 
odical, of special value to persons learning French. 

tg) 


ON THE 15th inst. the Architectural League will celebrate the 
sixtieth birthday of Mr. George B. Post, the well-known architect, 
by a subscription dinner in the Vanderbilt Gallery of the Ameri- 
can Fine Arts Building in West 57th Street. Mr. Post, who was 
for four years the President of the League, is now President of the 
American Institute of Architects and President of the Fine Arts 
Federation of New York. 
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The Lounger 

MR. SWINBURNE flies into print, also into a rage, not because 
of severe criticism, but because of a compliment. The Academy 
named him as one of its forty immortals, but it seems that he is 
not pleased by the di.tinction. He says:—‘‘ The notion of an 
English Academy is tov seriously stupid for a farce and too essen. 
tially vulgar for a comedy. . . . It seems to me that the full and 
proper definition of so preposterous an impertinence must be left 
to others than the bearer of a name selected for the adulation of 
such an insult.” The hardest part to bear is that he published 
this letter in the Z#mes and notin The Academy, where it might 
have helped the good cause of advertising. The Academy is to 
be congratulated, however, on the success of its scheme, which it 
seems to me is hardly worth the expenditure of as much wrath as 
Mr. Swinburne has lavished upon it. The poet has apparently 
taken a leaf from Mr. Whistler’s book on ‘‘The Gentle Art of 
Making Enemies.” 

a) 


IN GERMANY they use their fists rather than their pens: to at- 
tack their critics. Herr George Liebling, a composer and court 
pianist, struck a critic who presumed to criticise him, and was 
sentenced to a fortnight’s imprisonment. He besought the Em- 
peror to pardon him, but the pardon was refused. Rather than 
bear‘the indignity of imprisonment, he will exile himself to the 
United States, preferring freedom abroad to imprisonment at 
home. New York critics are warned in time. If they criticise 
Herr Liebling they do it at their peril. 


A) 


ONE OF THE GUESTS at the dinner given by the Aldine Club 
to Mr. J. M. Barrie and Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll in October, 
1896, has taken the trouble to get the signatures of Mr. and Mrs. 
Barrie, Dr. Nicoll and the best-known American authors who made 
speeches of welcome and congratulation. The names here repro- 
duced are written on the back of a card of invitation, and make it 
an interesting memento of a very interesting affair. Mrs. Barrie's 
autograph was thrown in merely for good measure: she was not 
present at the dinner, which was a ‘* ‘stag.” 
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MR. J. M. BARRIE (Novelist and Dramatic_Author). 
‘Kon, Sirs! ‘WxHavr’s your WULLIE SHAKSPEARE NOot’™ 


‘‘ THE LITTLE MINISTER ” has proved quite as great a success 
in London as it is in New York, and no one could ask more than 
that. Mr. Barrie has entirely recovered from the fall he got while 
rehearsing the play at the Haymarket Theatre. Those who saw 
the accident thought that he had been killed outright. He cer- 
tainly had a narrow escape and came off luckily with only slight 
injuries. In the accompanying picture, Punch’s artist represents 
Mr. Barrie himself as the Little Minister—a réle that he might as- 
sume with a good deal of success. The one-hundredth performance 
of the play in this city will be celebrated on the 22d inst. 

ce 

FROM A PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE came, the other day, a letter 
signed by a woman who added to her name the legend ‘* Chair'ady 
of the Committee on .”’ Perhaps she thought ‘‘ chairwo= 
man” would look too much like ‘‘charwoman.” As a rule, now- 
adays, it is the charwoman who insists upon being called a lady. 
What would be thought of a chairman who signed himself ‘* Chair- 
gentleman ” ? 





ee 


‘* THE WRITER of the entertaining ‘ This, That and the Other,’ 
department of a monthly magazine, published in San Francisco,” 
writes A. H. N., ‘‘ objects, in the following words, to the use of 
the word ‘ cow’ in poetry :—‘ The cow is an excellent and in every 
way worthy biped, but let her amble into the realm of poesy, and 
she is not welcome; nay, she is as awkward as the traditional 
bull in a china-shop.’’ Which reminds us of the caterer who ad- 
vertised his ice-cream as a ‘delicious bivalve.’ No one could 
blame a two-legged cow for being awkward; but how could a bi- 
ped amble ? If its two legs were on the same side, it would be 
hard enough for it to keep on its feet, and absolutely impossible 
for it to amble; and with one on each side, ambling would be 
equally out of the question. 
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“VANITY Farr” 
Mr. WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY .« 


ALTHOUGH THERE IS much of the caricature in this portrait 
of Mr. Henley, there is also much of the man in it. He has a 
finer head than one would suppose from Spy’s sketch, and he does 
not always wear the smile that is here given him; at the same 
time I have seldom seen a picture of him that does not give that 
amiable expression. The coat, the hat and the stick are all Mr. 
Henley’s, and so is tke attitude. While this is rot the picture of 
the poet and critic that I should like to see handed down to pos- 
terity, it is one that those who know him, and therefore know just 
how little of a likeness it is, will appreciate. For a man who writes 
as seldom as Mr. Henley does, he occupies a great deal of public 
attention. This is because when he speaks, he has something to 
say. It may not be just what you like, but you are sure that 
whatever it is it will be well said. His essay on Burns, which ac- 
companies the Centenary edition -of that poet’s complete works in 
England and the Cambridge edition in this country (see review on 
page 361), has raised a storm about his head. But he is used to 
storms; they were always breaking about him when he edited 
The National Observer. What a brilliant paper that was! No 
one ever wrote such fashion articles as those contributed by Mr. 
Henley. No woman that ever lived could have dressed by them, 
but it was not intended that she should. They were written for 
those who loved literature, not for those who loved dress. 

a) 

I SEE, by the way, that Mr. Heineniann intends to discontinue 
the monthly publication of Zhe New Review and to publish it 
hereafter as a weekly.. This seems to me to be a wise,move, for 
the Review had the elements of a newspaper init that were lost 
én a monthly publication. A monthly newspaper is an ‘impossi- 
bility, while a weekly may be as much of a newspaper as its edi- 
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tors care to make it. I regret that Mr. Henley will not continue 
his editorial labors on the new journal. A weekly would be too 
exacting for a man in his poor health. He is quite busy enough 
as an editor of books, in which department of literary work he 
has made a substantial reputation. He will, however, I suppose, 
continue as a contributor to the Review, which his labors have 
given a unique place among English publications. Asadiscoverer 
of literary talent, Mr. Henley has a record that even Dr. Robert- 
son Nicoll might envy. 
bg) 

MISS JULIA ARTHUR has made the success of her life in ‘A 

Lady of Quality.” She may not represent Mrs. Burnett's idea of 





JULIA ARTHUR, as Clorinda Wildairs. 


the heroine, but the public is satisfied, and. what more does an 
actress want? Perhaps if she filled Mrs. Burnett’s ideal better, 
she would not have what the public cares more for than a correct 
interpretation of an author's meaning. She has remarkable beauty, 
and it is at her face that her audience looks rather than at 
her acting. Of course, if her acting were really bad, the public 
might get tired of her beauty; but it is not. In certain scenes it 
is very good, and she is always interesting. 1 cannot imagine the 
play in any other hands, and it would be a very brave woman who 
.Should assume it before an audience that has seen Miss Arthur. 
a) 

THE ONLY OTHER PLAY that has met with such success as ‘‘ A 
Lady of Quality " is ‘‘ The Little Minister.” In that also the per- 
sonality of the leading actress has had much to do with the favor 
it has received. The latter play will stay in New York all winter. 
Miss Arthur is not so fortunate. She would no doubt find just as 





1ULIA ARTHUR, as Imogen. 
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eager a public till the dog-days, but she cannot get a theatre, so 
now she is going ‘‘on the road.” While this is sad for New 
York, it will make other cities glad. The little portrait of Miss 
Arthur that accompanies these paragraphs does not allow much 
room for her hat, but it gives a pretty good idea of her appearance 
in the first act of ‘‘ A Lady of Quality.” 
“ee 

THE MONUMENT to Guy de Maupassant erected in the Parc 
Monceau, Paris, is inconceivably absurd. The bust and pedestal 
are dignified and proper enough, but why in the name of art should 
a young woman, in reception diess, bare arms and Louis-XIV 
heels, be reclining at his feet, or the place where his feet would be 
if the statue of the novelist were full length? The only reason is 
that the young woman who raised the money for the monument 
Stipulated that her statue should form a part of it! 


eH 


MR. JAMES MACARTHUR and Mr. Tom Hall have taken a 
group of Ian Maclaren’s stories and made a play of them. Dr. 
Watson is said to have had the scenarto of the play submitted to 
him and given it his approval while in this country. I do not know 
Mr. Hall, who, I believe, has supplied,the practical stage knowl- 
edge in this partnership, but I do know Mr. MacArthur and for 
his sake I hope that the play will prove as successful as the books 
it is made up from. He is associate editor of 7he Bookman, and 
a most industrious and painstaking reviewer as well. In the latter 
capacity his enthusiasms often run away with him, but who will 
quarrel with a young man in this cynical age for being enthusias- 
tic? Not I. Let him place ‘‘King Noanett” beside ‘‘ Lorna 
Doone” and ‘‘ The Choir Invisible” by the side of ‘‘ Esmond”; 
no harm is done to Blackmore or Thackeray, and it gives the au- 
thors and the reviewer pleasure, so why object? Mr. MacArthur 
is a Scotchman, and naturally his keenest enthusiasm is for that 
charming writer and genial gentleman, Dr. Watson. It was he 
who induced Messrs, Dodd, Mead & Co. to publish Dr. Watson's 
books in America, and great has been their reward. 


a 


I SHOULD LIKE to know if the people of New York are going to 
rest supinely while Mr. Russell Sage turns their city over to his own 
uses. It is positively announced, and thus far I have seen no 
protests, that Mr. Sage proposes to add what he guilelessly calls a 
‘*loop ” to his elevated road system. This ‘‘loop” is a hideous 
menace to the beauty and safety of this city. It is not a loop at 
all, as I understand that word, but a straight line of elevated road 
running through Twenty-third Street between Ninth and Second 
Avenues. This means not only that Twenty-third Street would 
be destroyed, but that Broadway at its best point would be given 
over to a hideous iron structure, that would not only be a blot 
upon the landscape but a direct menace to life. Twenty-third 
Street at the junction of Broadway and Fifth Avenue is dangerous 
enough now, with its lines of surface cars—horse, cable and elec- 
tric—and the enormous amount of vehicular and pedestrian travel 
that congests there, and now Mr. Sage wants to make it more 
deadly than Dead Man’s Curve ever dreamed of being. 

tg) 

AND TO WHAT PURPOSE? Simply to put more millions in 
pockets already overflowing. No, I take that back. The pockets 
of the Sages and the Goulds do not overflow; they only bulge. 
The money that goes into them stays there. If we give Mr. Sage 
Twenty-third Street, why not give him Madison Square for more 
‘* loops,” and while we-are about it, let us give him Union Square 
also. Our squares are only used for the public good; and what is 
the public, that it should be considered where the private interests 
of Mr. Sage and Mr. Gould are concerned.’ - Let the elevated roads 
run through all of our streets, and into Central Park, too. We 
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should not be niggardly in these matters. Let us give everything 
that we have, and make a virtue of it, for if we do not it will be 
taken from us. 

. se) 

MR. SAGE is a foxy old man, as everyone knows, and he never 
proved it more than at the present moment. Knowing that his latest 
proposal to grab public property cannot fail to arouse the citizens 
of New York sooner or later, he allows it to be given out that he 
has made his will and that the bulk of his many millions is to 
go for charitable purposes. The Madison Square Garden, so 
rumor says, is to be bought and converted into a People’s Palace, 
with plenty of money to support it. Furthermore, it is said that 
the income of $1,000,000 has been set aside to establish scholar- 
ships in Yale, Harvard, Columbia, Cornell, Wellesley, Vassar, 
Radcliffe, and other colleges, and the income of $400. 000 for the 
support of students in ‘‘ the Italian and Grecian schools of art.’’ 
The income of $750,000 is to go to the new Public Library; and 
for the support of a children’s fresh-air fund, Mr. Sage has set 
aside his country house at Quogue, L. I., as wellasan unimproved 
estate of 1610 acres in the vicinity of Lakewood. A school for 
manual training, endowed to the extent of $2, 500,000, is said to be 
another feature of Mr. Sage’s beneficence.”” According to the 
Times, Mr. Sage ‘‘smiled’’ when the report was shown him, 
wherein he was not unlike that ‘‘ hocus-pocus science,” the law, 
that ‘‘smiles in yer face while it picks yer pocket.” 


Alice Wellington Rollins 


WE REGRET to record the death of Mrs. Alice Wellington Rol- 
lins at her home in Lawrence Park, Bronxville, on Sunday morning. 
last. Mrs. Rollins had been ill for several weeks, but she was 
feeling better some days ago, when we received a letter from her, 
announcing the success of her ‘‘ Philippa” sketches, published in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, Mrs. Rollins was born in Boston in 
1847, and in 1876 was married to Mr. Daniel M. Rollins of this 
city. Her tastes were all literary, and she was the author of a 
number of books, both in prose and poetry, that attracted flatter- 
ing attention. Among the former were ‘‘ The Story of a Ranch,” 
‘*From Palm to Glacier” and ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Tenement”; the 
latter, ‘‘ The Ring of Amethyst” and ‘‘ The Story of Azron.” 
Besides these, she wrote several children’s books. In the death 
of Mrs. Rollins 7#e Critzc loses an old and valued contributor. 





The Drama 
‘* Number Nine ”’ 

THIS new farcical play, produced at Daly’s Theatre on Tues- 
day, is one of those trifles from the German with which Mr. Daly 
has been amusing his patrons, at frequent intervals, for the last 
twenty-five years or more. The authors are Oscar Blumenthal 
and Gustav Kaldenburg, and the English adapter is Mr. F. C. 
Burnand, the editor of Punch, who lacks neither skill nor experi- 
ence in this sort of work, but has not the adroitness or lightness of 
touch often manifested by Mr. Daly himself. From a literary or 
dramatic point of view, the piece is inconsiderable, but it will 
serve well enough as a stop-gap, or appetizer, until more substan- 
tial food is ready. The originality of it is to be found in the fact 
that it employs such a modern device as the cinematograph for its. 
dramatic motive. The incidents and the personages, however, are 
very much older than either photography or applied electricity. 
With erring husbands of every variety, young and old, tragic and 
comic, the stage has been busy for centuries, but, until now, al- 
though Boucicault used photography in melodrama a quarter of a 
century ago there has been no way of convicting matrimonial de- 
linquents by any such convincing testimony as that of “ living pic- 
tures.” The present piece undertakes to show,. with more or less 
plausibility, how modern mechanical ingenuity may promote do- 
mestic infelicity. A bridegroom, a gay old Benedict and a lover 
are confounded:by the unlooked for publication of their escapades. 
through the agency of the unsuspected camera. The idea is novel 
and eminently practicable for comical theatrical p . It is 
easy to imagine the sort of complications which might be founded 
upon it, but it is scarcely necessary to enter into any detailed con- 
sideration of them. Mr. Burnand has weakened his situations ‘by 


excessive reduplication, but some of them are exceedingly funn 
and excited hearty merriment. ” : 
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The representation suffered for want of a really good light come- 
dian. Mr. Cyril Scott, who played the part of the young husband, 
which in other days would have been allotted to Mr. John Drew, 
acquitted himself, on the whole, uncommonly well, but lacks the 
finesse essential to the successful interpretation of such a touch-and- 
go character—while Mr. Richman was rather ill at ease as an im- 
pulsive Irishman, the brogue, apparently, causing him much diffi- 
culty. Mrs. Gilbert as the conventional mother-in-law, was 
excellent, as she is always, and Mr. Owen, an admirable actor, 
was capital as a frisky old husband, under petticoat domination. 
The hit of the evening was made by Mr. Joseph Herbert, who did 
avery good bit of character acting as a professional boxer and 
wrestler, whose innocent wife is the cause of most of the disturb- 
ance. Miss Irene Perry did well as a jealous young wife, while 
Miss Lettice Fairfax, a new importation from England, has good 
looks, but a rather affected style. She will do better hereafter. 
Other characters were adequately filled and the general representa- 
tion was adequate. The piece is not up to the best level of Daly’s, 
but it is harmless and fairly amusing. It would be improved by 
judicious condensaticn, although it is by no means inordinately 
long. 





‘¢ Athalie’’ at Harvard 
RACINE'S ‘‘ Athalie” was given in French before a large audi- 
ence at Sanders’ Theatre, Cambridge, on Monday night, by the 
undergraduates of the French department of Harvard University, 





assisted by ‘‘ outside talent."”" The audience was not only large, 
but distinguished and enthusiastic. 

Those who understood French had no trouble i in following the 
play, as the actors spoke slowly and distinctly. The Boston Herald 
gave nearly a page, including illustrations, to the first perform- 
ance. Mr. Henry Haynie, who has just returned from Paris, wrote 
his review of the play in French, and even the critic who criticized 
it in plain Bostonese forgot himself occasionally and dropped into 
French, too. Altogether, it has been a great week for Harvard, 
and we are glad to see that football is not the only recreation that 
can excite an, American university's enthusiasm. We reproduce 
the poster of the performance. 





Music 

Notes of the Season 
AT THE third concert at the Astoria Hotel, Mr. Rafael Joseffy, 
the eminent pianist, played Chopin’s E minor concerto, which has 
had a rest sufficiently long to give it a fresh interest. He used the 
Tausig arrangement, about which there seems to be a good deal 
of unnecessary difference of opinion. Tausig’s instrumentation is 
warm without being thick, and his additions to the piano part do 
not detract from the character of the work. Mr. Joseffy’s per- 
formance was such that it is quite impossible to speak of it with- 
out appearing to run to hyperbole. It is generally conceded in this 
country, where Mr. Joseffy is known, that-he stands among the 
four or five really great pianists of our time. That his fame is not 
equal to his greatness is due to his own excessive timidity in the 
face of the public. He could go to Europe and take the place 
which belongs to him, but he is afraid to try the riment. 
He should have no fear. No living player could excel his per- 
formance of Chopin’s E minor concerto. It was a complete ex- 
ition of the resources of the pianist’s art as well as of the poetic 
content of the work. In responseto long continued applause, Mr. 
— played two intermezzi, in A minor and C major, by Brahms. 
Their interpretation was simply egies: Joseffy ond’ D’ Albert 
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are the two great Brahms players of our time, but the former is 


surely the more poetic of the two. Mr. Seidl and his orchestra at 
this concert gave Goldmark’s ‘* Sakuntala”’ overture and the over- 
ture and bacchanale from ‘‘ Tannhduser.” The Astoria concerts 
have not been pecuniarily remunerative, and the size of the orches- 
tra is to be diminished. The subscription is large enough to keep 
the scheme from falling through before the end of the season. 

The testimonial to Richard Hoffman, the pianist, on the com- 
pletion of his fiftieth year of musical activity, was very pleasant. 
Chickering Hall was crowded with his pupils, and the aged pianist, 
who played with the grace and enthusiasm of youth, was smothered 
with flowers and applause. He had the assistance of several well- 
known musicians in Mozart’s G minor piano quartet and Hum- 
mel’s septet, and in the Bach C major concerto for two pianos he 
was ably seconded by an amateur, Mrs. C. B. Foote, one of his 
pupils. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Henschel gave one of their inimitable song 
recitals at Chickering Hall on Dec. 2, and another on Dec. 6. It 
iS not necessary to say more than that both artists snow that they 
have not been content to rest. Their work deepens in sympathy 
and subtlety as the years go by, and to-day Mrs. Henschel is one 
of the most accomplished of all exponents of pure legato singing, 
while Mr. Henschel demonstrates what large things can be done 
with a poor voice, and plays piano accompaniments with unsur- 
passed skill. 

Gounod’s oratorio, ‘‘ The Redemption,” was performed at the 
first concerts of the Oratorio Society. The work had not been 
heard here in fourteen years. Its sweetly sentimental embodiment 
of religious feeling has always pleased those who like to hear pretty 
tunes, no matter whether they are suitable or not. In ‘‘ The Re- 
demption ”’ one hears Faust trying to celebrate the passion of Christ, 
and Romeo expounding the mysteries of the Pentecost. It is very 
charming—at times even piquant; but is a very long way from 
Bach’s ‘* St. Matthew Passion,” which it attempts to reproduce in 
modern music. 

J. Frederick Wolle, organist of the Packer Memorial Church of 
Lehigh University, gave a recital at Presbyterian Hall last week, 
and showed that he was a player of fine taste, sound scholarship, 
and well. developed technic. 

The Senior Class of Barnard College announce a piano recital 
by Mr. Edward A. MacDowell, on Monday, January 10, at half- 
past three o'clock, in the auditorium of Barnard College, Boulevard 
and 119th Street. 


The Fine Arts 


The New Academy of Design 

THE ACCEPTED plans for the new building of the National 
Academy of Design provide for a large central court which will 
be roofed with glass and will serve for the exhibition of works of 
sculpture. Around this will be grouped the schools, a large semi- 
circular lecture hall, and, in the main building, fronting on 
Amsterdam Avenue, the exhibition gallery for paintings, an his- 
torical gallery, and the Academician’s rooms. The gallery for 
paintings will furnish about 1500 feet of hanging space ‘‘on the 
line.” Judging from the drawings of the architects, Messrs. Car-- 
rére & Hastings, the new building will have two handsome 
fagades on the Italian style, fronting on Amsterdam Avenue and 
the Cathedral Boulevard. The rusticated ground floor will sup- 
port, on the side opposite the new Cathedral, a colonnade of Ionic 
pillars disposed in pairs between the windows. Tablets along the 
frieze will display the names of Copley, Stuart, Allston and other 
deceased American artists. The other front will be a little plainer, 
and the names inscribed on the frieze will be those of the most 
famous Europeon artists, from Phidias to Velasquez. The 
Academy's present quarters in the Venetian palace on Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-third Street have been sold; but will, prob- 
ably, be occupied by the Academy until the new buildings are 
completed. 





Plans for the City College 

An exhibition of the plans in competition for the new building 
of the College of the City of New York is open at the present 
quarters of the College in Twenty-third Street. The new site 
fronts on St. Nicholas Terrace, and is roughly pentagonal in shape ; 
and this irregular shape and the many basa yrtonarray present and 
future, of the college, account for the great diversity of the plans, 
each of which presents features in which it differs from all the 
others. There is almost as great a diversity of architectural styles. 
That adopted by Messrs. Cady, Berg & See, who propose, so far 
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as ‘we can judge, the most sénsible division of the space, is the 
Tudoresque; McKim, Mead & White show a handsome Italian 
Renaissance facade on the terrace; Mr. W. R. Thomas shows an 
assemblage of buildings of the early French Renaissance style, to 
which there may be practical objections because of their very steep 
roofs; and Mr. Tuthill has also a French Renaissance design, less 
picturesque, but probably more convenient than Mr. Thomas's. 
As a number of new buildings of severer styles are already pro- 
vided for, it is to be hoped, in the interest of variety and the pic- 
turesque, that some design which shows a little of the Gothic spirit 
will be chosen. 





Art Note 
A number of the original’ drawings by Mr. C. Dana Gibson 
from his book of London sketches, and his studies of characters 
in Dickens's novels (both of which books were noticed in these 
columns on Dec. 4), are on exhibition at Keppel’s Gallery. 





Notes from Abroad 


THE late Lord Tennyson was a lover of bon mots, of which he 
had an inexhaustible repertory. But among all the stories that he 
loved to tell, the following are said to have been his favorites, and 
he often said laughingly, according to French exchanges, that he 
would give all his poems to have made these’ replies :—The 
Prince Regent while at Portsmouth saw Jack Towers crossing the 
street to salute him, and received him with these words :—‘* Hallo, 
Towers.. I hear on all sides that you are the most admired black- 
guard in Portsmouth.”” Towers, a little surprised at this greeting, 
said with a low bow: ‘‘I hope that Your Royal Highness has not 
come to Portsmouth to take my title from me.” The families 
of More and Manners had just received from the King some flat- 
tering and honorable distinction which they had long desired. 
Lady Manners, having made in the presence of Lady Margaret 
More this satirical remark, ‘‘ Honores mutant mores,” ‘‘ translate 
that into English, Madame,” said Lady Margaret, ‘‘ and it will be 
more appropriate: ‘* Honours change manners.” Napoleon hav- 
ing said in the presence of an Italian lady: ‘‘ Tutti Italiani sono 
perfidi’’ (all Italians are false) received this answer: ‘‘ Non tutti, 
ma buona parte.” 








The life of M. Arthur Rimbauld, the intimate of Paul Verlaine, 
has been finished by his brother-in-law, M. Berrichon. Rimbauld 
was one of the strangest figures in that strange group of which. 
Verlaine was the centre. 





The Daily Chronicle is authoratively informed that Mr. Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, the young American explorer; is at last on his 
way home. His own attack of typhoid fever delayed him for many 
weeks; then his friend, who had devotedly nursed him, took the 
disease, and finally the English nurse, who had attended them 
both, succumbed to it. Mr. Fitzgerald has left Valparaiso, and it 
is hoped that he may arrive in time to spend Christmas with his 
family in London. No fewer than sixty-one large cases of instru- 
ments, photographs, collections, etc., reached England from him a 
few days ago. 


Friedrich Nietzsche is now living in Weimar, devotedly at- 
tended by his sister, Mme. Foerster-Nietzsche. They live at the 
Villa Silberblick, situated on a wooded hill at the gates of the 
pretty town that Goethe, Schiller, and Liszt made illustrious. The 
unfortunate philosopher has already benefited by the change, and 
while he is as ‘‘ sensitive” as ever, he has become calmer, and 
the doctors say that his general health has improved in the. past 
few months. He seems to pay sustained attention to his sister's 
reading, and occasionally moves his head as if in approval. 
When Mme. Feerster-Nietzsche had finished reading from a 
French book, recently, the invalid distinctly said, ‘‘ Trés bien, 
trés bien.” The sight of strange faces is still insupportable to 
him. His room is large and well-aired, and lighted on two sides. 
walls are lined with portfolios and pigeon-holes full of letters 
man There are portraits of Schopenhauer and 
walls, and the dull eyes of Nietzsche wander from 
other familiar objects. that surround him, to the 
sees from his sofa, which are now the horizon 
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It seems that the recent inauguration of Maupassant’s monu- 
‘ment in Paris has given occasion for some indiscreet newspapers 
to publish new matter about him, and his family were obliged 
formally to prevent the last letters of the novelist from being 
made public. These were written on the eve of his entering the 
sanitarium, and plainly show his affliction. Now The Fortnightly 
publishes an amorous correspondence of the writer, the letters of 
‘* Philippe and Denise.” Philippe is Guy de Maupassant; Denise 
a married woman, who, after having repulsed his love, threw 
herself madly at him, but received the most upright counsels. 
This is in itself creditable to Maupassant’s memory; but ought 
such letters to be published? Their ‘‘ preachy’’ tone sounds 
strange after the anonymous correspondence which the author of 
‘* Bel-Ami” held for a short time with Marie Bashkirtseff. 


ae 


The unpublished series of ‘‘Addresses on Christianity,” by the 
late Prof. Henry Drummond, will have personal reminiscences 
of him by ‘‘Ian Maclaren” and Dr. Robertson Nicoll. It may 
be recalled that Dr. George Adam Smith, of Glasgow, is to write 
the biography of Drummond. There is no likelihood that it will 
be finished under-a year, at least, from the present date. 





‘* Totote,”” Gyp’s next story, is to be illustrated by 100 photo- 
graphs from nature, representing the various incidents of the tale 
just as drawings might. 


Quite a flutter has been caused in journalistic and philanthropic 
circles by the announcement that Mr. Passmore Edwards had dis- 
posed of a large part of his interest in the Echo to a private com- 
pany, he still retaining the controlling shares. The £cho was the 
first half-penny paper sarted in London nearly thirty years ago. It 
has proved a fortune to Mr. Passmore Edwards and also to the poor 
of London, for whose improvement he has poured out money like 
water. Within a few days he has given two libraries to London, 
one of them (at Edmonton) a memorial to Keats and Lamb. 





The British Medical Journal makes what it says is an author- 
itative statement with respect to Mr. Gladstone’s health. It states 
as a fact that his health has been somewhat less satisfactory than 
usual, Mr. Gladstone has always had a remarkably slow pulse, a 
characteristic very often observed in persons destined to attain an 
advanced age. This autumn it has increased from the usual rate 
of sixty-two to seventy-two, and on two or three occasions it has 
been for short periods very rapid. Before leaving Hawarden, Mr. 
Gladstone was seen by Dr. Carter of Liverpool in consultation, 
and the opinion of his medical advisers was that his general con- 
dition was wonderful in a man of eighty-eight years of age. 


The French Courts before which the appeal of Mr. James McN. 
Whistler, the painter, has been heard, against a former decision 
compelling him to return a picture he had painted of Lady Eden, 
the wife of Sir William Eden, and to paying the latter 400/ 
($2,000) damages, has sustained the appeal of the American artist. 

Apropos of the Barnato Memoir it is said that some three years 
age Mr. Raymond wrote an interview with Barnato in a South 
African paper. He gave impressions of the man, as well as what 
he said. ‘I wonder,” Barnato subsequently remarked, ‘* if any- 
one will write kindly of me when I am dead ?” ‘* If I outlive you,” 
was Mr. Raymond's answer, ‘‘I will write honestly what I know 
and think.”’ ‘‘A bargain, shake hands on it,’ was Barnato’s com- 
ment, and the promise lightly given and taken as a joke, Mr. Ray- 
mond has attempted to redeem. 

Ata recent sale at Sotheby’s a fifteenth-century MS. of the 
‘‘Recueill des Histoires de Troye,”’ with seventeen fine miniatures, 
sold for 345/—this book was first printed by W. Caxton. Two 
very interesting MSS. by Gilbert White were sold. The first of 
these comprised the letters on the natural history of Selborne 
which Gilbert White wrote to Pennant from Aug. 10, 1767, to 
July 8, 1773, and which form the basis, of the celebrated ‘‘ Nat- 
ural History ” as it is now known. This lot was bought by Mr. 
Quaritch for 134/. The same buyer also secured for 177/ the un- 
published MS. of Gilbert White’s ‘* Garden Kalendar,” 1751-67. 
These MSS. passed, after the writer’s death, into the possession 
of his brother Benjamin, a bookseller and publisher, of Fleet 
Street, who issued the first edition of the ‘*Natural History.” 
They have never been out of the possession:of the family. . 
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A memoir of the late ‘‘ Barney” Barnato, by Mr. Harry Ray- 
mond, has just appeared in London. The Chronic/e suggests that 
as a life of Garfield was called from ‘* Log Cabin to White House,” 
this life of Mr. Barnato might be called ‘‘ From Petticoat Lane to 
the Park.” The Chronicle is wrong as to the title of the Garfield 
biography. It had a much more picturesque title—‘‘ From Tow- 
Path to White House,” the murdered President having driven 
mules along the canals when he was a small boy. The Rev. T. 
DeWitt Talmage improved on this title in a book he wrote for 
subscription sale—‘* From Manger to Throne.” 


Miss Ellen Nussey, the ‘‘ Dear E,” of Charlotte Bronté’s letters. 
has just died at a ripe oldage. Mr. Nicholls, Charlotte’s husband, 
still lives. 





Notes 


THE ALDINE CLUB has arranged to give a complimentary din- 
ner to the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale on Tuesday, Dec. 14. 
The list of speakers already includes, besides the name of the 
guest of honor, the names of Mr. W. D. Howells, Mr. Noah 
Brooks and Dr. J. S. Billings. Mr. H. W. Mabie will preside, if 
well enough; and Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, if able to be pres- 
ent, will be one of those who pay a deserved tribute to the veteran 
preacher and author, who created ‘‘ The Man Without a Country ” 
and whose Double once Undid Him. 





The title of Mr. J. M. Barrie’s forthcoming novel, a sequel to 
‘* Sentimental Tommy,” is called ‘* Celebrated Tommy.” 





Mark Twain’s ‘‘ Following the Equator” is just published in 
the subscription department of Messrs. Doubleday & McClure. 
The dedication runs :— 

THIS BOOK 
is affectionately inscribed to my young friend 
HARRY ROGERS 
with recognition 
of what he is, and apprehension of what he may become unless he form 
himself a little more closely upon the model of 
THE AUTHOR 
Mr. Clemens gives a prefatory note concerning the ‘*‘ Pudd’nhead 
Maxims "—which, by the way, are alone worth the price of the 
book. He says:—‘‘ These wisdoms are for the luring ‘of youth 
toward high moral altitudes. The author did not gather them 
from practice, but from observation. To be good is noble; but to 
show others how to be good is nobler, and no trouble.” 

Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s novel, ‘‘ A Chapter of Accidents,” which 

the Macmillan Co. are to publish, is largely a story of society life. 


‘* Andronike,”” a new novel by M. Stephanos T. Xenos, the 
Greek writer, is just issued by Messrs. Roberts Bros. It is a 
story of the Greek revolution of 1821, and the name stands for a 
heroine of the war, the story being founded on historic facts. 
Other real people who took part in the struggle for the liberation 
of Greece are introduced. The tale has been translated by Prof. 
Edwin A. Grosvenor, the author of a work on Constantinople. 

Mr. W. W. Ellsworth will repeat his popular lecture, ‘‘ From 
Lexington to Yorktown,” at Sherry’s this (Saturday) afternoon at 
three o'clock, under the auspices of the New York City Chapter, 
Daughters American Revolution. The tickets are to be sold at 
$1 each, for the fund for supporting an American History Schol- 
arship in Barnard College, under Columbia University professors. 


—_— 


Education is in a fair way of flourishing in this city. Over 
$300,000 has been appropriated for increasing the salaries of 
public-school teachers, and $10,000 for the vacation schools, next 
summer; and the increased appropriations for libraries are al:o 
a move in the right direction. The Harlem Library has been 
awarded $2400 for the coming year by the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment, the New York Free Library $82,000 and the 
Aguilar Library $41,000. The Board agreed to give other libra- 
ries the full amount allowed by the law, as follows: the Pro-Cathe- 
dral Free Circulating Library $8800, the University Settlement 
Library $4000, the Washington Heights Free Library $3900, 
Maimonides Free Library $9500, St. Agnes Library $5000, 
Young Women’s Christian Association $5300. 


* McCaskey, J. P. Lincoln Literary Collection, $r. 
— J : Our New Posses: 
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Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. announce ‘‘A Book of Verses for 
Children,” in which the compiler, Mr. Edward V. Lucas, has in- 
cluded poems by Burns, Coleridge, Marjory Fleming, the Howitts, 
Longfellow, James Whitcomb Riley, Scott, Shakespeare, Steven- 
son, Ann and Jane Taylor, Elizabeth Turner, and some of the 
nonsense verses of ‘‘Lewis Carroll,” ‘‘Anstey” and Edward Lear. 

Messrs. Appleton have just published M. Gaston Vuillier’s ex- 
haustive‘‘ History of Dancing.” The graceful art is traced from the 
hieratic measures of Egypt through the sacred dances of the He- 
brews, Greeks and Romans dewn to the bewildering and bewitch- 
ing posturings of Carmencita, whose portrait by Mr. J. H. Sar- 
gent is reproduced, and the winsome Connie Gilchrist, immortal- 
ized by Mr. J. McN. Whistler. The work is illustrated with 25 
full-page plates in photogravure, and over 400 text illustrations, 
reproducing many famous pictures, statués, drawings and reliefs 
by artists of all nationalities. 


A collection of pictures and poems by the late George du Mau- 
rier is published to-day by Messrs. Harper under the general title, 
‘* A Legend of Camelot.” The contents of the volume were se- 
lected from old numbers of Punch, which are now very scarce. 
Admirers of the gentle satirist will be glad to have this memento 
of one who has given them so much genuine pleasure. 

The American Philosophical Society announces that an award 
of the Henry M. Phillips Prize will be made two years hence; 
essays for the same to be submitted before 1 May 1899. The 
subject is ‘* The development of the law, as illustrated by the de- 
cisions relating to the police power of the State.” The essay 
shall not contain more than 100,000 words, excluding notes. 
Such notes, if any, should be kept separate as an appendix. The 
prize will be $2000 in gold, to be paid as soon as may be after 
the award. The essays must be addressed to Mr. Frederick 
Fraley, President of the American Philosophical Society, 104 
South Fifth Street, Philadelphia. 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


R. H. Russell. 
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Long Ago. New York: E. R. Herrick & Co. 


London: Methuen & Co. Wharton, E. and O. Codman. The coration of Houses. $4. 


Lameon, Wolffe & Co. 


.B. 4 Whishaw, Fred. A Tsar’s Gratitude. $1.25. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Wister, Owen. Lin McLea 

Woods, Margaret L. Weeping Ferry. $1.50. 
Boston : Germania Pub. Co. Wright, G. F. Scientific Aspects of Christian Evidences. §r. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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Every outfit should 

-inelude.a box of Yale 
Mixture, the choicest 
tobacco made, 


Marburg Bros., 
The American Tobacco Co., Successor, 
Baltimore, Md. 


GARDEN AND FOREST. 


A JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE, 
LANDSCAPE ART AND FORESTRY. 


Treats of the science and the art of gardening, 
and is a trustworthy record of progress in horticul- 
ture. The weekly issues contain practical direc- 
tions for cultivation under glass and out of doors, 
correspondence on seasonable'topics, editorials and 
articles on forestry, and on legislation affecting the 
national forests. ‘The contributors are botanists 
and specialists of the highest standing. The illus- 
trations are original, accurate and artistic. 


Beautifully Illustrated. Weekly. $4.00 a Year. 
SPECIMEN COPY FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Garden. and Ferest. Publishing Co., 


Tribune Building, NEW YORK. 
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(OR GALS BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND HEWSDEALIRS 


Annual Subscription, $1.50. Single 
Copies, 15c. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 





lilustrated Holiday Edition 


2 vols. Svo, Cloth, gilt top, $6.00 


A superb new edition of this remarkable 
Historical Romance with PICTURES 
and PAINTINGS by HOWARD PYLE, 
EVERT VAN MUYDEN and EDMUND 
H. GARRETT. Among the subjects 
chosen by the eminent artists who have 
illustrated the work are the following : 
** The Struggle of Ursus with the Ball ;”’ 
** Poppwa’s Meeting with Lygiain Nerv’s 
Garden ;”? ** The Vision of Christ to St. 
Peter, Quo Vadis, Dominie ;”? “‘ The Com- 
bat between Calendio and the Gaul;”’ 
**Nero holding the Golden Lute with 
Rome in Flames 3”? ** Petronius Calming 
the People,” ete. This will be the most 
popular holiday publication of the sea 
son, and as only a limited edition can be 
made, early purchase is advisable. _ 


“Quo Vadis ” 


A Narrative of the Time of Nero 


Translated from the Polish of HeEnryx 
SiznKiEwi0z by Jeremiah Curtin. Printed 
from new type, with a map of ancient 
Rome, a map of the route from Antium to 
Rome, two plans showing Roman houses 
of'the character of those of Petronius and 
Aulus, and 27 photogravure plates, 2 vols. 
8vo. Cloth, extra, gilt top, with orna- 
mental cover design, each volume in cloth 
wrapper, and the set in a cloth box to 
match $6.00. 


We cannot too highly commend the in- 
sertion, in connection with illustrative plates. 
of such topographical realities as the maps of 
ancient Rome and ancient Italy between Rome 
and Antium, and the plans of Roman houses 
similar to those which furnish scenes for the 
story. The intensely dramatic passage of 
ancient history which furnishes the materials 
for this powerful romance abounds with 
scenes for the painter. and a happy selection 
has been made of subjects which are either 
pleasant in artistic ways, or stirring and 
thrilling with their suggestions of diro 
tragedy. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 





155 Fifth Ave. 








NEW YORK ; 


254 Washington St., Boston 


© 99 | 
“Quo Vadis” — 
The Greatest Book of the Age 








[xhaustor 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 





Overworked men and women, the nerv- 
ous, weak and debilitated, will find in 
the Acid Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to the entire 
system. 

Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., says: 
‘*T have used it in my own case when suffering 
from nervous exhaustion, with gratifying results. 
I have prescribed it for many of the various 


forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed 
to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, B. 1. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 
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CRITIC ADVERTISING RATES 
Agate measure : 14 lines to inch, 140 tocol., 8 cols to page. 


Single insertion (one week), per line, 20 cts. 
2 consecutive insertions, per line, each wk, 18 cts. 
“ 


lmonth (4insertions), “ ‘“ * 17 cts. 
2 months ( S8insertions), “ “ ss * 16 cts. 
8 months (18insertions), “ ‘“ “ ‘ 15 cts. 
4months(17insertions), “ “ “ “ 14 cts 
6 months (26insertions), ‘“ “ “ “ 12 cts. 
9 months (39insertions), “ ‘ “ 11 cts. 
12 months (52insertions), “ “ * 10 cts. 


Rates for repeated insertions do not hold good if 
—— are changed vftener than once a 
month. 


Ten per cent. is added to above rates when ad- 
vertisements are inserted only every other week. 
One column (140 lines straight), $20. One page, $60. 


On contracts for 8,000 lines per year, 12 cents per 
line. For 5,000 lines, 10 cents per line. 


Twenty per cent. additional for choice of position. 


TO PUBLISHERS 


Special rates are quoted to publishers for adver- 
tisements sent direct. For publishers’ advertise- 
ments coming through agents, the rates are as 
above. 





The Critic is sent to advertisers without charge. 


Moo wins cg grr must be received by noon on 
‘ednesday for the current week’s issue. 





THE CRITIC COMPANY, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S HOLIDAY BOOKS — 


THE CRITICAL PERIOD OF AMERICAN HiSs- 
TORY. 


By JoHN FISKE. Illustrated Edition. With about 170 Illustrations, com- | 





rising Portraits, Maps, Facsimiles, Contemporary Views, Prints, and other | Crown Svo, $2.00 


istorical Materials. 8vo, $4.00; half calf, gilt top, or half-polished morocco, 


86 25. 


This volume is illustrated in the same style as the “ American Revolu- 


tion,” published last year. 


OLD VIRCINIA AND HER NEICHBOURS. 


By JOHN FISKE. 2 vols , crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


These volumes cover the settlement and growth of Virginia, Maryland, 
the Carolinas, and Georgia nearly to the Revolution. It is a most interesting 
story, and has never before been told with the critical insight, the philosophic 
grasp, and the distinct literary charm with which it is here told by Mr. Fiske. 


WALDEN. 


By Henry D. THOREAU. Holiday Edition. A very interesting edition of 
Thoreau’s most characteristic book, with an Introduction by BRADFORD 
TORREY, and 30 full-page photogravure illustrations, including Walden Views, 


Concord Views, Portraits, etc. 2 vols., 12mo, $5.00. 


KING ARTHUR AND THE TABLE ROUND. 


Tales chiefly after the Old French of Crestien of Troyes. With an intro- 


duction and notes. By WILLIAM WELLS NEWELL. 2 
gilt top $4.00. 


A charming work, giving in attractive modern form, with judicious com- 
nal tales of King Arthur and the Round Table. 


THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT. 


The Colonies and the Republic West of the Alleghanies, 1763-1798. With 
full Cartegraphical Illustrations from Contemporary Sources. By JUSTIN 


ment, the orig 


WINsOR. 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


EMERSON-STERLINC LETTERS. 
A little book of singular interest, containing twenty Letters of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson and John Sterling. Edited with a Sketch of Sterling's Life, 


by EDWARD WALDO EMERSON 16mo, $1.00. 


EVANCELINE. 


By HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. New Holiday Edition. A beautiful book 
with an Introductionby Miss ALICE M. LONGF&LLOW, and 10 fine full-page I)lus- 
trations in Color, and 12 head and tail pieces, by VIOLET OAKLEY and JESSIE 
WILLCOX SMITH, pupils of HowaRD PYLE. 8vo, handsomely bound, $2.50. 


THE STORY OF JESUS CHRIST. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of “ A Singular Life,” etc. With 24 
beautiful illustrations selected from the best works of modern masters. 


A book of very remarkable interest and significance. !t is not a formal 
biography, but presents very effectively those shining acts and experiences 
in the liteof Jesus which most signalized the loftiness of his nature, the depth 


of his sympathy, the loyal adjustment of his will to the Supreme. 


Complete poetical ard 


vols., large crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $2.00. 


author of “Tom Grogan.” 





ALDRICH’S WORKS. 


prose works of THoMas BAILEY ALDRICH. New 


Riverside Edition, thoroughly revised by the author. (Sold only in sets.) 
Poems in 2 vols., 12mo, with portrait, $3.00; Prose works in 6 vols. 12mo, with 
another portrait, $9.00. Complete works, 8 vols., 12mo, $12.00. 

This is an entirely new and complete edition of Mr. aldrich’s admirable 
Poems, Novels, Short Stories, and Travel Sketches. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF HARRIET 
BEECHER STOWE. 


A biography of very great attraction, by Mrs. James T, FIsLps, author of 
“ Authors and Friends,” With portrait, 12mo, $2 00. 


MEMORIES OF HAWTHORNE. 


A book of very uncommon — and literary interest, by his daughter, 
Rose HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 


CAMBRIDCE BURNS. : 
The Complete Poetical Works of ROBERT BURNS Uniform with the Cam- 
bridge Editions of Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell and Browning. . 8vo, 
gilt top, $2.00; half calf, gilt top, $3 50; tree calf or full levant, $5.50. 


LITTLE-FOLK LYRICS. 


By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, author of “‘ Lyrics for a Lute,” etc. - Holiday 
| Edition A beautiful book of very charming poems for children, with 16 ex- 
| quisite illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 


CONDOLA DAYS. 


A charming book on Venice and its attractions. By F. HOPEKINSON SMITH, 


ith a new portrait of Hawthorne. Crown 8vo, 


With illustrations by the author. 12%mo, $1.50. 


BEINC A BOY. 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. With an introduction and 32 capital full- 
| page illustrations. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SENT, POSTPAID, BY 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 





COPELAND AND DAY 


TWO BOOKS FOR 
SUMMER READING 
PATRINS 


BY 
LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY 
$1.25 


A number of short e: 8 of @ speculative and whimsical 
character, on disconnected | subjects. 

“Very charming studies in literature and esthetics are 

* contained in this kk, and their best charm lies in the de- 
lightful attitude ot the author; she is profound in thesimplest 
manner possible and so modest that her large culture is 
offered as free as air.” —CHICAGO EVENING Post. 

“ It suffices to say that this volume will confirm her reputa- 
tion as an essayist of rare discrimination and a critic of un- 
failing keenness and humor.”—NEW ORLEANS PICAYUNE. 

“ Here are humor and gayety, a jocund wit, a delicate play- 
ing upon the chords of merriment that keeps reader in a 
state of mental pleasure in the reading ot at least a dozen oi 
the twenty pieces in the book.”—Boston EVENING TRAN 


THE FALCON OF LANGEAC 


BY 
ISABEL WHITELEY 
$1.50 
Second Edition 
“Of its kind, *The Falcon of Langeac’ is one of the strong- 
est of a year o! "BOSTON COURIER, ° 
The Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT says: “The workman. 
ship of the new author is excellent.” : 
pier eee a te et meee ne Tae oe 
w such a 
Success with a first book; for we have no doubt that it will 
figure as one of the popular novels for many a day.” 
“Some of the best romantic works of to-day are from the 
8 of those writers who go to the distant past for their 
1 ideas. Of tis class of writers, they are the 
most successful whe.. his:orical knowled bles them to 


etroyed is death.”—I. Cor. xv., 26. 


“The last enemy that shall be de- 


THE LIVING CHRIST: 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE IMMOR- 
TALITY OF MAN IN SOUL 
AND BODY. 


By PAUL TYNER. 





12mo, cloth, gilt top, pp. 348; price, $1.00. 








THIS WORK is designed to show that the perpetua- 
tion of LIFE in ever increasing strength, fullness, 
and beauty of manifestation is entirely within the 
powers of man when awakened to fuller conscious- 
ness of his true nature. The argument takes up 
successively (1) the scriptural evidences going to 
show that Christ demonstrated the fact of immor- 
tality in the flesh; (2) the proofs of man’s bodily 
immortality afforded by the natural sciences; (8) 
relations between individual and racial thought, 
showing the divine body to be a necessary external- 
ization of individual and racial consciousness of the 
divine life. The sociological importance 
of the truth of bodily immortality is 
emphasized by a description of the City 
of Christ and a forecast of the changes 
heralding His second coming. Much new 
light is shed on the problem of Christ’s resurrection 
and the book has special and vital interest for all 
religious teachers, physicians and students of 








tell a simple tale in w hich human nature bs strongly, and 
not pedantically, ami: the glamour of by-gone a de! when 
faith was strong and life ~as painted in more glowing tales 
than it can je Such * story is ‘The mn of Lan- 

ac.’ It is mere idyllic ind weet in character than a Hope 
Eve. - « « ‘he spirit o” the Middle hare ~ -sly been 
better reflected in a story b,, a m>dern author.”—y, JROESTER 
Dalty Spr. 


69 CORNHIiuiL, BOSTCN 
For sale by all booksellers 


Sy: 





For sale at all book-stores, or sent post-paid to 
any address on receipt of price, by 
THE TEMPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
38 AND 34 MASONIC TEMPLE, 
DENVER, COLO. 








When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 


WANTED 


SCRIBNERS 
MAGAZINE 


FOR DECEMBER 


The whole edition of 
the Christmas number of 
Scribner’s Magazine be- 
ing exhausted, the pub- 
lishers require copies im- 
mediately to fill- orders. 
Fifteen cents will be paid 
for each copy of. this 
number. returned to.the 
publishers. Covers and 
pages must be in good 


condition. 
CHARLES SCRIBNEPR'S SONS 





153-157 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
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A GIFT BOOK FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


Sunlight and Shadow 


Edited by W.1 LincoLn Apams. Illustrated by more 
than 100 exquisite Half-tones from Original Pho- 
tographs from Nature. 4to, cloth decorated, full 
gilt, in a box, $2.50. 


The Season’s most useful and beautiful book for 
those who use cameras. To aid the reader te ad- 
vance in pictorial photography the foremost artists 
treat the following subjects: The Choice of Subject. 
Landscape Without Figures. Landscape with Figures. 
Foregrounds. The Sky. QOut-Door Portraits and 
froups. The Hand Camera. Instantaneous Pho- 
wine Winter Photography. Marines. Pho- 
hy Night. Lighting in Portraiture. Pho- 
tomraphi ing Children, Artin Grouping. The abund- 

t il co erage are very beautiful examples of the 
perfection which has been reached in making and 
printing from tibees plates, 





FFA 





“This can be marked as a superb gift-book to 
amateur photographers and will be equally enjoyed 
by all art lovers.” —Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


The Romance of 
a Jesuit Mission 


An Historical Novel. 
By M. BoucHIER SANFORD. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.25. 

A charming story of love, adventure, and devotion 
to lofty ideals of life and conduct. The scene is laid 
for the most part in the Canadian wilderness at Fort 
Saint Marie, the central station of the Missions to 
the Huron Indians in the seventeenth century. 

“One of the purest and strongest pieces of his- 
torical romance that have yet been produced a 
the French mission materials.”—Chicago Tribune 


A Colonial Witch 


Being a Study of the Black Art in the 


Colony of Connecticut. 

By Fravk SAMUEL CHILD, Author of “An Old New 
England Town,” *‘ The Colonial Parson of New 
England,” etc 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

The author is a ripe scholar in colonial history. 
and has given special attention to the psychology of 
the witchcraft delusion. Histreatment ofthe theme 
takes the form of a well sustained and fascinating 
narrative. Mr. Child has made large use of town 
and court records, private journals and public docu- 
ments, in the historic setting of the narrative. 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 


5 & 7 East Sixteenth St., New York. 


What $7.50 Will Buy 


“The Century Gallery of One 
Hundred Portraits,” - $7.50 


‘‘The Century [agazine,’’ anew or 








old subscription, - 4.00 

**The Critic,”’ new or old  omtnatio~ 
n, ° 3.00 
$14.50 


All three for $7.50 if ordered through 
THE CRITIC CO. 
* 


“The Century Gallery” contains the best 100 por- 
traits ever published in The Century Magazine, 
beautifully printed at the DeVinne press, on heavy 
paper, with wide margins, and very handsomely 
bound. When sold singly these portraits bring 
from $1 to $2 each; the cost to the publishers of the 
entire 100 has been about $25,000. The “Gallery” 
will be placed on the market next year at $7.50; 
but this year it can be had only by subscribers for 
the magazine. 

By special arrangement with the publishers, we 
will deliver it free in the United States, together 
with a year’s subscription for The Critic and a 
year’s subscription for The Century, on receipt of 
$7.50. 


& 1d check or money order now to 


THE CRITIC CO. *%.%e"r dur" 


NEW YORK 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE ORITIC 





TWO NEW WORKS BY THE|;— 


AUTHOR OF 


“The Greatest Thing 
in the World” 


Dodd, Mead & Co. announce for 
immediate publication two most im- 
portant books, both by the late Profes- 
sor Henry Drummond. 


ist.—The Ideal Life 


Addresses hitherto unpublished. 
By Professor Henry Drummond 
With Memorial Sketches by 
Ian Maclaren and W. Robertson Nicoll 


Contents: Ill-Temper—Why Christ 
Must Depart—Going to the Father— 
The Eccentricity of Religion—To Me 
to Live Is Christ—Clairvoyance—The 
Three Facts of Sin—The Three Facts 
of Life—Marvel Not—The Man After 
God’s Own Heart—Penitence— What Is 
God’s Will—The Relation of the Will 
of God to Sanctification— How to Know 
the Will of God. 

These are the addresses which so pro- 
foundly impressed the student audiences 
which Professor Drummond delighted to 
address all over the world. They have 
the vital qualify which made his famous 
little book, “ The Greatest Thing in the 
World,” perhaps the most popular re- 
ligious book of this generation. The 
Addresses in this volume have not be- 
fore been published. The Memorial 
Sketches by Ian Maclaren and Dr. Rob- 
ertson Nicoll add immensely to the in- 
terest of the volume. 


Large 12mo. About 350 pages. Bound 
uniform with Jan Maclaren’s ‘‘ Mind of 
the Master.” Price, $1.50. 


2d.—_The Monkey That 
Would Not Kill 


With sixteen illustrations by Louis 
Wain. 16mo. Handsomely bound in 
a striking and appropriate cover. 

Price, $1.00 


These stories for children reveal an- 
other and a new side of Professor Drum- 
mond’s character. It is believed to be 
the only work which he ever did in the 
way of fictitious narrative. They are 
very charming and very amusing. The 
illustrations are especially clever. 


ADDRESS 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
Publishers 


149-151 Sth Ave. NEW YORK 


, 











John Lane's New Books. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYHAM. 
A paraphrase from various transla- 
tions. By Rionarp Le GaLiienne. 
Printed on hand-made paper in an 
edition of 1,250 copies, each copy. 
signed by the author. Sm. 4to. 
$2.50 net. 

Intending subscribers should at once 
give their names to their booksellers, 
or send them direct to the publisher. 
There will also be an edition of fifty 
copies printed on Japanes Vellum, 
the price of which may be had upon 
application. 


THE EARTH BREATH, AND 
OTHER POEMS. By A.E., * author 
of ‘‘ Homeward Songs by the Way.” 
With decorations by Will Bentler. 
$1.25. 


THE HOPE OF THE WORLD, AND 
OTHER POEMS. By WILLIAM 
Watson. Uniform with ‘The 
Father of the Forest.” $1.25. 


THE MAKING OF MATTHIAS. By 
J.8. Freroner. Illustrated by Lucy 
Kemp-Welch. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


THE HAPPY EXILE. By H. D. 
Lowry. With illustrations by E. 
Phillip Pimlott. $1.50. 


THE COMING OF LOVE, AND 
OTHER POEMS. By Turopvore 
Watts-Dounton. $2.00. 


ALL THE WAY TO FAIRYLAND. 
By Evetyn Suarp. With 8 colored 
illustrations and a decorative cover 
by Mrs. Percy Dearmer. $1.50. 


WYMPS. By Evetyn Suarp. With 
8 colored illustrations and a decora- 
tive cover by Mrs. Percy Dearmer. 
Sm. 4to. $1.50. 


KING LONGBEARD; or, Annals of 
the Golden Dreamland. By Bar- 
RINGTON Maocrecor. Illustrated 
by —_— Robinson. 8m. 4to. 
$1.50. 


A CHILD IN THE TEMPLE. By 
Frank Matrsew. Crown 8vo. 


$1.00 


THE CHILDREN. By Atice Mey- 
NELL. With decorations ‘tl Will 
Bradley. Feap, 8vo. : 


THE BATTLE OF THE BAYS. 
(Third Edition.) By Own Szaman. 
Feap. 8vo. $1.25. 


THE GOLDEN AGE. (Zighth £ai- 
tion.) By KennetTH GRaHAME. $1.25. 


THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN 
GIRL. (Zighth Edition.) By Rion- 
arp Le GaLuenng. With cover 
design by Will Bradley. Crown 
8vo. $1.50. 


To be had of ail booksellers, or will be sent, 
postpaid on receipl of price by the 
publishers 


140 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 











THE QUEEN’S HOUNDS, AND STAG-HUNTING RECOLLECTIONS 


By Lord RIBBLESDALE, Master of the Buckhounds, 1892-95. With Introductory Chap- 


ter on the Hereditary Mastership by E. BU 


tions in the text, including Reproductions from Oil Paintings in the possession of Her 


Majesty the Queen, at Windsor Castle and 


G. D. GILES, and from Prints and Photographs. Large 8vo, pp. xvi.-315, buckram, 


gilt top, $8.00. 


Masters of Medicine 


A New Series of Monographs Edited by 
ERNEST HART, D.C.L., Editor of the 
‘* British Medical Journal.” Each with 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

1. JOHN HUNTER: [ian of Science and 
Surgeon. By Sxzpnen Pacer, with In- 
troduction by Sir James Pacer. ([Ready. 


2. WILLIAT HARVEY: By D?’Aroy 
Power, F.8.A., F.R.C.S., Eng., Surgeon 
to the Victoria Hospital for Children, Chel- 
sea. [ Ready. 

*.*A prospectus of either of the above series 
will be mailed to any address upon request. 


Builders of Great Britain, 


Edited by H. F. WILSON, M.A. A. set of 
volumes illustrating the growth and ex- 
pansion of the Q.1een’s Empire, as shown 
in the lives of the soldiers and governors 
who have played the chief parts. Each 
volume will contain the best portrait ob- 
tainable of its subject and a map showing 
his special contributions to the — 
Edifice. 


1. SIR WALTER RALEIGH ; the Brit- | 








ish Dominion of the West. By MAR-\By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of 


TIN A. 8S. HUME. Crown 8vo. With 
portrait and two maps, 450 pages, $1.50. 


[ Ready. 


2. SIR THOMAS MAITLAND; the as- | 


ters of the Mediterranean. By WAL- | 


TER FREWEN LORD. [In the Press. 
*,*Other volumes in preparation, 


Racing and Chasing; a Collection of Sporting Stories 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON, Editor of the ‘“‘ Badminton Magazine.” With numerous 
Illustrations by G. H. JALLAND, CHARLES E. BROCK, H. M. BROCK, HARING- 
TON BIRD, and G@. D. GILES. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


BOOK-LOVERS’ CLASSICS. 


A Sentimental Journey Through France and Italy 


By LAURENCE STERNE. With nearly 100 Illustrations by T. H. ROBINSON, and a 
photogravure frontispiece Portrait of Laurence Sterne. 


|His Comrades and Contemporaries. 


RROWS. With 25 Plates and 37 Illustra- 


Cumberland Lodge, Original Drawings by 


Falklands 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Life of Sir Kenelm 

Digby,” “The Life of a Prig,” &. 8vo, 
$3.50. 

*,*In his “ Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” re- 
cently published, the author presented a por- 
trait of a seventeenth century ‘‘ amateur.” 
Dealing with much the same period, he has en- 
deavored in *‘ Falklands” to describe two Vis- 
counts and two Viscountesses bearing that 
title, who severally developed some of those con- 
jlicting ‘‘views” which have become such a prom- 
inent feature of English family life in later 
times. 


Wellington 


By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. Author 
of “Tie British Army,” ‘‘ The Queen’s 
Shilling,” etc., etc. With 23 Portraits, 13 
being in Photogravure, besides numerous 
Line Drawings and Maps of Spain and Bel- 
gium, Large imperial 16mo, cloth extra, 
gilt top, $4 00. 


Weeping Ferry 


“A Village Tragedy,” etc. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 





A Tsar’s Gratitude 


|By FRED J. WHISHAW, Author of “A 
| oa of the Terrible,” etc. Crown 8vo, 
| $1.25. 


“ One of the notable books of 


the season.” —Inter-Ocean. 





Men I Have Known. 
By DEAN FARRAR. 


Illustrated with numerous let- 





ters and portraits. 
cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 


I2mo, 








DEAN FARRAR writes in a charming, 
familiar, and yet dignified style, of Lord 
Tennyson, Robert Browning, Matthew 
Arnold, Prof. F. D. Maurice, Dean Stan- 
ley, Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, and other 
eminent scientists; Lowell, Whittier, 
Holmes, Cyrus Field, George W. Childs, 
Archbishop Tait, Bishop Lightfoot, 
Phillips Brooks, and other eloquent di- 
vines ; the three Lyttons, Newman, Pusey, 
Canon Lyddon and Kingsley, Macaulay, 
Thackeray, Carlyle, and Thomas Hughes. 
He tells many capital anecdotes, quotes 
brilliant repartees, and shows himself in 
many ways a capital critic. 

“In this beautitul volume Dean Farrar is at 
his best.”—Church Standard. 

“ A rare galaxy ot the notabilities of the Vic- 
torian Era.”—Review of Reviews. 

‘**A book to be glad of and to put in a handy 
place.” —Pacific Churchman. 

** One of the best volumes the present season 
has given us.”—Portland Transcript. 

“The thanks of a multitude will be offered to 
Dean Farrar.”—Literary World. 

**A most enjoyable volume . . . delightful in 
every way.”—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 








For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid bv the 
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THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 





Crown 8vo, $1.00. 
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A List of 


French Books 


suitable for Holiday gifts will be sent free when 
requested. 


A Choice Lot of 
French Calendars 


with Daily Quotations from the best French 
authors at prices:—q0c, soc, 60c, 75c, $1.00. 
&1.25, and $1.50 each: Postpaid. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (N.W. Cor. 48th St.), 
New York. 
ee es ready. A.S. Clark, Bookseller, 174 Futwu 
London oesty Circular of Hare. 
Choice and Curious English Books. 
Sent gratis on a by H. w. 
Hagemann, 160 fth Avenue, N. Y. 
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Capt. Mahan’s New Book 
JUST READY 


The Interest of America in Sea 


Power, Present and Future 


By Captain A. T. Manan, author of ‘‘ The 
Influence of Sea Power upon History,” 
“The Influence of Sea Power upon the 
French Revolution and Empire,” ‘‘ The 
Life of Nelson,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 82 00. 


Ci Mahban’s pad volume is a compilation of 
timely and important papers contributed by the dis- 
tin, ed author d gthe past three years to the 
princi American magazines. It will include 
the followimg articles: *'The United States Look- 
= Outward;” “Hawaii and Our Sea Power;” 

he Isthmus and Our Sea Power;” * Anglo-Ameri- 
can Allianve;” “ The Future in Relation to American 
Naval Power;” “ Preparedness for Naval War;” “A 
Twentieth Century Outlook ;” and Strategic Fea- 
tures of the Quif of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea.” 


Mahan’s Life of Nelson 


One of the Great Biographies of the 
World 


The Life of Nelson. The Embodiment of 
the Sea Power of Great Britain. By Cap- 
tain A. T. Manan, D.C.L., LL.v., Gaitea 
States Navy. Illustrated with 19 portraits 
and plates and 21 maps and battle plans. 
2 vols. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $8.00. 
UNIFORM WI1H “ THE LIFE OF NELSON.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER 
UPON HISTORY, 1660-1783. With 25 
charts and plans. 8vo Cloth, $4.00. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER 
UPON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
AND EMPIRE. With 13 maps and bat- 
tle plans. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 


JUST RHADY: 
Citizenship and Salvation 


Or Greek and Jew. A Study in the Philoso- 
y of History. By Aurrep H Luoyp, 
Pep (Harvard). Assistant Professor 
of cnaiheny in the University of Michi- 
gap. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 


254 Washington St., Boston 
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Corded Silks and Satins for Evening 
Wear. 
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Pim's Plaid Irish Poplins. 
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Remington 
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The —_ s-Best Typewriter 
e better yet. 
*“ YCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 
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The Mercantile Library. 





ASTOR PLACE, Contains 265,000 volumes. 
Branches 426 Fifth Avenue and 1 Broadway. 
Books delivered to all parts of the city. 








The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other braad, 
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Hartford, Conn, advantages for 
culture. WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 
Misa SARA J. SMITH, Prin. 


NEW YORK 


St. Agnes School 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Prep- 
aration for all colleges. Special Studies and 
Courses of College Study. Special advantages 
in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 

Miss ELLEN W. BOYD, Prin., Albany, N. Y. 


New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
Academic and College Preparat Special advantages in 
Artand Music. Certificate Smita to Verner and Wellesley. 

‘ne and a half hours from New York. 
HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 68d year. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


NEW YORK CITY 


: MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
Sth and 86th Streets, New York. 


MISS WALKER’S DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
148 Madison Avenue. 


Primary and Advanced Classes, including em = gee for 
College. P Post-Graduate Classes degin November Ist. 


TRAINING THE SENSE IMPRESSIONS. 


CHARLES BARNARD will repeat before Schools and 
Clubs his new lecture on the oe oithe sense impres- 
sions of onans « eople. Illustrated by many novel experi- 
ments and se rille. For AW, Lea CHarLes 
BaRNaRD, voeun ll, 1440 Broadway, New York. 


HOW TO SEE THE POINT 
AND PLACE IT: 
Punctuation Without Rules of Grammar. 
A book of torty pages w hte h teaches punctuating rapidly by 


xample. 
__ Many people who have ‘tvdied ‘English, Latin and Greek 
are very slovenly punctuators. This 
book is fndiapenaabio foal weuate Memorizing rules ose 
exceptions wastes time and they are soon forgotten. 
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